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ABSTRACT 

This publication documents the firsttand experience 
of teachers as 'they work to iapleaejit th? Educaition for All 
Handicapped 'Children Act (Public .Law U2) . A. jsanel consisting of 
three regul-ar classroom "teachers, two special education teachers, ^Did 
a school counselor discussed the problems involved in neeting the 
requirements of the Act and possible solutions to these problems. 
Discussion among panel participan/fcs focused largely on the 
individualized education plan (lEP) , the firs-t . fro vision of the Act,- 
upon which further implementation rests. The preparation c,f the lEP, 
the placement of handicapped children iir the^ least restrictive 
environm'ent, and the inservice and E)reservice personnel development 
needed to write and implement lEPs in both regular and special . 
education are explored. Further discussion followed on the subject of 
the ^effects in the classro'&m, in terms of attitudes and achievement, 
on both the handicapped and nonhandicapped students. (JD) » 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that c^n be made 



*• from the original documents - ♦ 
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INTRODUCTION 



implementation of PL^ 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children ^tJit' 
. That law, described as the most significant cfducation legislation 'of ^ 

' 4^' 



In November 1977, the National Education Association and the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher .Education ednvened* a panfel of special educators 
and regular classroom' teachers, to discuss the results of early efforts in 
the 

Xct. , 

the past ten years, perhaps the past twenty years, mandates a free appro- 
priate public education for all handicapped chiMren age$. three to eighteen 
not later than September 1 , 1978, and ages three to twen^;y-one by September 
-1 , 1980. Among the most visible— and-contrqversial— components of the Act 
are stipulatipns for that education to take place' in the "least restrictive^ 
environment," and for the writing of an indivicUial ized education plan for 
each handicapped child. ^ ' ~ X ]'■ 

Implementation of the Act requires immediate ^ctionjon a number of ed- 
ucation fronts. Discussion among panel participants facused largely on the 
individualized education plan '{IEP),.the first pr-oVisicifh of the Act whose 
implications can be seen. 'Specifically, the teachers Came prepared to 
discuss four questions: / 

1- What did you anticipate vthe process of/ developing indiy^dtiali zed 
ed,ucation plans to enta'i'l , and what was your /actual, experience? 
• * ' / ' 

• 2. As an outcome of the lEP, have you found thit handicapped children 
have beeji properly, pi aced in their least restrictive environment 
. (LRE)?' /• - • , \ 

3. How have you been prepared--or not preparfed--to^impl ement 1;he lEP,, • 
•and the Act itself? ' - / " 

: - r - . 

4. Where the regular classroom has been judged the least restrictive 
environment for a handicapped *child,' what has been the eff^ct--on 
that child, on cither students in^the 6lass, on parents, on you as 

a teacher? ^ ^ ' " * ^ * 

This publication,. '.prepared from tape t^ranscriptions of the. two-day 
meet-fng^ documents the firsthand experierrce. of teachers;vactually caught up- 

^ in changing .ideals to reality. The discussions bear out the awesome 
responsibil ities. placed pn education to ensure social equality for all. 

. And while .special educati'on teachers generally have eagerly anticipated the 
Act's implementation, regular cl.assroom teachers--frequently through Jack 
-of information- and, in some pases, mi sinformation--are by and large* 
unprepared for the momentous challenges facing them; therefore, ttiey are 
understandably fearful, uncertain, and even resentful of yet another ' 

* imposed' task. 

Also apparent in this publication, however, fs the intense will of most 
teachers .to become prepared for educating .handicapped children in the 
- regular classroom, when that is the le\st restrictive environment. Thetr 
primary concern is not whether to conform to the spirit of the law, but 
how .* They also express justifiable anxiety that other students, in their 
classes not'^suffer because of increased demanlfs on their already limited 
time. It is to be hoped that the frank airing* of problems and frustrations 
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.being experienced will bring forth immediate efforts toward realistic- 
practicable soVutionsJ' , * ' 

A few words should be said about the forTnat of this .document. To ' ' 
prepare a printed manuscript from tape transcriptions requires editorial 
.dtscretion in organizijng participants' comments according to disc'ussior*' 
topics; in omitting cijrcumloCutions, and in assuring clarity in the ex- 
pression of ideas. Caire has been taken to retain intact both the dialog 
and the flavor of the Exchange, and each* panelist has verified the accurai:^ 
of the entire niany script. 

The publication is in four parts, corresponding to the four primary 
qu^^stions posed for discussion. 'Excerpts from the Rules and Regulations 
for Public Law 94-142, as published in the Federal Register for August 23, 
1977, precede the discussion and introduce each of the first three 
sections. Panelists arg^ identified according to their experience' and 
current professional pos^itvons, all are active members of the National 
Education Association. ; ' ) 

The NEA, as the largest organization representing classroom teachers, 
is on record as supporting the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, • 
and stresses the primacy of teacher involvement in decision making. At the 
most recent NEA convention in August 1977, delegates afxproved'a resolution 
^detailing conditions that would facilitate the effective* implementation of 
PI 94-142. ^Complete text of that resolution appears at the end of this 
publication. . . ^ 

The mission of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education is the 
preparation and continuing development of school personnel, and PL 94-.U2 
carries enormous potential consequences for all education personnel. 
Through its joint sponsorship of this panel discussion and the resultant 
publication, the Clearinghouse evidences its concern that these conse- 
quences be- recognized and pUnned for, so that the law can be implemented 
to the benefit of all children. « 

This publication also reflects Clearinghouse awarenes's of the urgent 
need to capitalize on the professional expertise of practicing teachers, 
and to dotuj[nent their contributions to the accumulating knowledge base oh 
this Subject. Reader comments and suggestions are encouraged* 

Lana Pipes 

Editor, ERIC Clearinghoyse 
on Teacher Education 
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FREE APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION " - 

^ (Rules* and Pfegulatio^^s) 

> ^ TIMELINES Vor'fREE APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION 

. , • * General. Each State shall insure that free appropriate public educa- 
tion is Available to all handicapped children aged three through eighteen 
within tie State not later than September 1, 1^78, and to all handicapped 
' ' children aged thr?e through twenty-one within the State not later. than , 
^ September ^r 1980. ... - ' ^ 

Cofmentj . 1. The requirement to make free appropriate pubtie 
-education dvaUable aphiee to all handicapped children mthin 
'the State who are in th\ age ranges . and^who need special 
education' and related services. This includes handicapped childrer^ 
already in school and children with less severe handicaps. . . . 

2. In order to be in\ compliance, . . . each State must insure . 
that the requirement to Identify, locate, and evaluate all hand- 
I ^icapped children li?' fully implemented by public agencies through-- 

\ out the State. This^ means that beford September I, 1978, every • • 

child who hasiSeen referred or is on a waiting list for evalua- 
tion (iricludin^ children in sdhool as well as those not receiving 
an education) must be evaluated^ . . • If /as a result of the ^ 
evaluation, it is* determined that a child needs special educatid 
*^ -and related services, an individualized education program must He 
% developed for the child by September 2, 2978, and nil other af4 

plioable requirements of this part must be met.' \ 

^ 3. The requirement to identify, locate, and evaluate handicapped 
children (commonly referred to as the ''child find system'') was *en- X ' 
acted on August 21, 297^, uzider Pub. L. 93-380. While each State 
needed time to establish and implement its child find system, the ^ ^ 
four year period -between August 22, 2974, and September 2, 2978, ^is 
considered to be sufficient to insure that the^ system is f^-iLly ^'^ 
'Operational and effective on a State-wide basis. 
- Under the statute,^ the age range for. the child find requirement 

(0t22) is greater than the ^mandated age range for proi^iding free 
appropriate public education (FAPE). 'One reason for the broader 
age requirement under "child find" is to enable States to be awares 
/ of and plan for younger children who will require special education 

, and related services* It also ties in wtth the full educational \ . 
* opportunity goal requirement, which ha^ the same age range as cKilar 
find. Moreover, while a State is not require^to ^provide "FAPE" to 
handicapped children below the age ranges mandated, . . .'the State 
may, at its dtscvetion, extend serDices to those children,^ si^bject 
to the requirements on priorities. . • • ^ 

RESIDENTIAL PLACEMENT ' . ' . 

If placement'-in a public or private 'residential 'program is necessary to 
^ provide special educatioil and related services, to a handicapped child, the- 

program, including rioji-medical care and room and board, must be at no cost 
^' to the parents of the child. . .» . * 

' ' ■ . ^ 
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FULL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GOAL 

♦ 

Each State educational agency sh^lT insure that each public agency es- 
tablishes and implements .a goal of providing full educational opportunity 
to all handicapped children in the area served by the public agency. • % 

PROGRAM OPT I Oils 

'Each public agency shal\ take stepS. to j'nsure that its handicapped 
*i:hildren' have available to them the variety of educational programs and 
service^ available to non-handicapped children in the area serve.d by the 
agency, including art, masic, industrial a»^ts, -consumer and homemaking 
education,, aod vocational education. 

\ ^ 

Comment • 'The above , list of program options is not exhaustive, and 
* could include any program or activity in which non-^ha^ndicapped students 
participate. Moreover, vocational education, programs must be specially 
designed if necessary to enable a handicapped student to benefit' fully 
from those programs. • • . 

NONACADEMIC SERVICES 

Each public agency shall take steps to provide nonacademic and extra- 
curricular services and activities in such manner as is necessary to *af- ^ 
ford handicapped children an equal opportunity for participation in those 
services and^activi ties. 

Nonacademic and extracurricular services and activities may include 
counseling services, athletics, transporta^tion,' health services, rec^ ^ >^ 
reational activities, special interest groups or glubs sponsored by th# 
.p^ublic agency, referrals to agencies which provide ass^istance to handj- 
capped persons, and employment of students, including both employment by 
the public agency and assistance in making outside employment available. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

General . Physical education services, special ly designed if necessary, 
must be made ^vaiTable to every handicapped child receiving a free apr 
propriate public education. * * 

Regular Physical Education . Each handicapped child must be afforded 
the opportunity to^ participate in the regular physical education program 
available to non-handicapped children unless; (1) the child is enrolled 
full time in a separate facility; or (2) the' child needs special ly" designed 
physical education, as prescribed in the child's individualized ediitation 
program. 

Special Physical Education . If specially designed pTiysical education 
is prescribed in a child s individualized education program, the public' 
agency responsible for the education of that child shall provfde the 
services directly , or make arrangements for it to be provided through other 
public or private programs. . . * 

— Excerpted from: "Rules and Regulations," Federal Register 42 (163): 
42488-89; August 23, 19/7. ^ 
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SECTION I 

• - INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

(Rules and Regulations) , 

1 • The term "individualized education program" means a written 

ktatonent for a handicapped child that is developed and implen^ented in ^ 
Accordance with [the following paragraphs]": . ^ 

STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY - • 

* > 

Public Agencies. The State educational agency shall insure that -each 
publjc agency develops and impleipents an individualized educatK)n program 
for Vach of its handicapped children. 

Pri vate Schools and Facilities . The State educational agency shall 
insure that an individualized education, program is developed and 
implemented for each handicapped child who: (1) is placed in or referred 
to a private school or facility by a public agency; or (2) is enrolled in a 
parochial or other private school, and receives special education' or related 
services fr'om a public agency. ... 

WHEN INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATI0N/R()GRAMS MUST BE IN EFFECT ^ 

On October 1, 1977, and at the beginning of each school year • 
thereafter, each public agency sball have in effect an individualized- 
education program for every handicapped child who is receiving special 
education from that agency. « ^ ^.a^ 

An individualized education program must: (1) be in effect before 
special education and related services are provided to. a child; and be 
implemented as soon as possible following the HEP] meetings. . . . ' 

Comment . . . . It is expected that a handicapped child's 
individualized education program (lEP) will be implemented immediately 
following the meetings. . . . An exception to thi& would be .(1) then 
the meetings occur during the summer or .a vacation period, or (2) where 
there, are circumstances wHich require a short delay (e.g., working out 
' transportation arrangements). However, there can be no undue delay in- 
providing special education and related services to the child. 

MEETINGS 

General : 'Each public agency is responsible for initiating and con- 
ducting meetings for the purpose of developing, -reviewing^ and#revising a 
handicapped child's individualized education, program. 

Handicapped Children Currently Served ." If the public agency has de- 
termined that a handicapped child will rece.ive' special education during 
school^^year 1977-1978, a meeting must be held early enough to insure that 
«an individualized education program is developed by October 1 , 1977. 



Other Handicapped Children . For a handicapped child who i$ not 
included under Lthe preceding] paragraph,,. . . a meeting must be held 
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within thirty calendar days of a detenni nation that the chi,1d needs special 
education ^and" related services* . 

Review . Each public agency shall initiate , and conduct meetings J:o 
periodically review ^ach child's individualized education program and if 
appropriate revise its provisions. A meeting must be held for this purpose 
^t least once a year. . . . - 

PARTICIPANTS IN MEETINGS * . ' • 

- General . The public agericy shall insure that each meeting'includes the 
/fqTlowi'ng.partici pants: ^ , ' . . 

*^^.^li\A represeatative of the ^public agency , .other than the child's 

teacher-^, who is qualified to provide, or supervise the provision 
^ of, special education , . 

2. The cnild's teacher 

3. One or both of the child's parents, subject to [the section, 
"Parent ParticipatioD," which follows] - * . 

4. The child, where appropriate ^ . 

5. Other individuals at the discretion of^ the parent or agency. 

Evaluation Personnel . 'For a handicistppexl child who has 'been evaluated 
for the fir^t time, t^e publ ic agency shall insure: (1) that a member of 
the evaluation team participates in the meeting;- or \2) that the rep- 
resentattve of the public agency, the child's teacher, or some otber'pqr- 
son is present at the meeting, who is knowledgeable about, the evaluation 
procedures used with the child and is familiar with the results of the- 
evaluation. ^ ^ , * • 

Comment . 2. In deciding which teacher will' participate 'in^ 
meetings on a child* s individualised education program,>the agertcy may 
wish to consider the following possibilities : 

(a) For a^handicapped child who is receiving specialPeducationy 
the "teacher** could be the child* s special education teacher. If the 
child's handicap is a speech impairment, ^he teacher** could be the^' 
speech-slanguage pathologist. ^ . . 

> • 

* ('W^ For a handicapped child who is being considered for placement 

in special education, the ** teacher** could be the child's reguldr 
teadher, or a ^teacher qualified to provide education in the type 6f 
program >n which the child may be placed, or both. 

(c) If the child is not in^ school or has more than one teacher, ? 
the agericy may designate which teacher will participate^ in the meeting. 

2. Either the teacher or the agency representative should be 
qualified in the^ area of the child's suspected^ disability * 

3. For, a child whose primary handicap 'is a 6peech*<jnpairment, the 
evaluation personnel participating . would normally be the 

~~ speech^language pathologist • , . ^ • 
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« * 
» ♦ • * 

PARENT 'PARTICIPATIOtl ^ . • 

Each public agency shalT take steps to insure that one or both of the 
.parents of the handicapped ch\ld are present at each meeting or are af- ■ 
^Forded°the opportunity to participate, including: (I) notifying parents of 
the meeting early enough'to insure that they wiMl have an opportunity to 
, mend; and, (2) schedQling the me£ting, at a mutually a9reed on time and. 

- ''^^"he notice . . must indicate the purpose', time,, and location of the ^ 
meeting, and who v(ill be in attendance. . u • *u ^-u - 

If -neither parent can attend^ the public agency shall .use other methods 
to insure parent pSrticipati.on, including iiidiyidual or conference tele- 

- phone- cal Is.. • ' 

A meeting may be conducted without a parent; in attendance if the public 
agerfcy is unable to convince the parents that they should attend. In this 
case the publ.ic agency must'have a rec&^ of its attempts to arrange a 
mutually agreed on time and place such as: (1) detailed records of tele- * 
.phone ff^lls made or attempted and the results of those calls, (2) copies of 
correspondence sent to the parents and any responses received, and (3) 
detailed records of , visits made to the parent's hqme or place of em- 
ployment and the resujts of those visjts._ 

' - The pubTic agency shall .take whatever action is necessary to insure 

- that the parent understands the proceedings at a meeting, including Ar- 
ranging for an interpreter for parents' who. are deaf or whose native lan- 

' guage is other than^EngTi sh. •' " . 

The public agency shall give the-^-parelit, on request, a copy of the 
individual ized ^education program. .-^ . 

CONTENT' OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROQRAM' • 

The individualized education program for each child must include:- (a). 
a statement of the child's present levels of educational performance; (b) a 
statement of annual' goals, including short term instructional, objectives; 
(c) a statement of the specific special education* and related services to 
'be provided to the child, and the extent to which the .child. wil] be able to , 
participate in regular. educational programs; (d) the projected dates for 
initiation of services and the anticipated duration of the services; and 
(e) appropriate objective criteria and eva-luatidn procedur^es and schedules 
' for determining, on at least an- annual basis, whether the shon term 
instructional objectives are being achieved. .'. . i - 

INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM- -ACCOUNTABILITY , • • 

Each public agency must provide special education and r*elated services* 
' tea handicapped cKild in accordance with an individualized education: 
program. Howevfer, Part B of the Act does not require that. any agency, 
teacher,- or^ other person be held accountable if a child does not achieve * ^ 
!the. growth projected : in the annual goals ahd^objectives. 

Comment. This section is< intended to relieve obncevns that the' 
- individualized edueapion program constitutes a guarantee by the public 
agency arA the teacher that^a child will progress at a specified rai^e. 
However, this section does noif relieve agencies and teachers from * 



making, good faith efforts to assist the child in achieving the 
objectives and ^oals listed in the individualized education program. 
Further, the section does not limit a parjsnt^s right to complain and 
ask for; revisions of the child^s program, or to invoke due process 
procedures, if the- parent feej^s that these efforts are not being 
jfnade . 



• • • 



Excerpted -from: . "Rules and Regulations," Federal Regi ster 42 (163): 
42490-91 ; August 23, 1977. ' . - ' ; 
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/ ' INDIVIDUAL IZED EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



discussion*) 



RICHARD CORTRIGHJ: ' Under» pr^ovieions of PL 94-142, handicapped stu- \ 
KderCte who are receiving special^ education and related eervvoe^ ^are to have 
individualized education programe^-IEBS'- -prepared for 'them. What has been 
* your experience jj)ith the preparation of IEFg? ^ ^ 

LAURA FOUNTAIN: Let me first give some. background on what must happen 
before an lEP tfccurs.. Each local education agency is responsible for 
.Tns^^g that all Handicapped students within its jurisdiction are tdert- 
^ 'tified, located, and evaluated. Referrals come from many persons, but 

mpstly from classroom teachers. "^Poll^(5?/ir\g referral, parental consent for 
, evaluation must be spughty assuring that the parent understands the 
' evaluation .prbcess which will be used. Testing .and evaluation are on arf. * 
individual basis, and instruments are selected and administered so as not • 
to be racially or cultural ly discrimi natory. .^he.,mul ti disci pi ipary team 
approach is used, and^no single prpcedure is- the- sol^ criterion for deter-» 
' mining an appropriate educational program fpr 'the i:hild. 

' If a determination is made that a child is handicapped and ne^^s spe- 
cial education and related services, then an lEP must be .developed for that 
'child, and placement must be^made in conformity with the least restrictive 
environment rules. Tfte lEP is developed in a meeting-of at least three 
persons: a school districtVepresentative, the child's teacher, and one or 
both, parents. The child is' included whenever appropriate^ as are other 
indivi°duals who can be 'invited by either the parentis) or the school. We 
like to have the child present; we Jeel that the ghil^ has an important 
'place in determining his or her incnvidual ized edlpation program. 

The lEPs must include present levels' of educational perforinance, a : 
statement of the annual goals, &nd ^hort-term instructional objectives. 
r Specific special education and related serv^fCes to be provided must be 
listed,' dfS well as when'these will begin and their expected duration.. The 
extent/ of* participation in regular education programs must, be stated. 
Finally, the lEP 'includes objective ^criteri^a, evaluatix)n procedures,, and a 
- schedule for review, at least annually, of the short-term instructional 
^""^^iectives* ' ^ " ' ' • 

We thought it would.be hard to develop lEPs; the fear factor was very 
high. We thought it would be so tjme consuming we would be unable to 
prepare them adequately and on time.. However, we have developed lEPs for 
our students in special education.- The children I had responsibility for 
last year all had lEPs written for them in the spring,^ to be in effect by 
the beginning of this school'^ year. The people involved weV^e predominantly 
"teachers arranging for the meetings and organi^ng the various partic-r 
ipajits. r 
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^Editor Note : As a means of stimutalring thought and eommentj each of 
the discussion sessions was initiated- by one -o/ the participants, with a ^ 
prepared exposition .of ^approximately three to five minutes in length, on 
the proposed topic* f * . , 



. . The school 
is for a child 
ju'st b^en refer] 
special educatibn 
giiidSnoe counse 
We found tht 
to dec-yje where 
t-he priority go 



representative in ,thi 
red 



meeting will depend on whether the lEP 
is already in spkial education or for a ^chil d who has 
and tested. In^ niy situation, with children already in 
the school representative was the elementary school*" 
ojr who had worked wit1i the children throughout the year. 

situation Comfortable. Parents we^e interested in helping 
trieil" children should go, what their children could do, and 
ils that would be established.^ Thejargest problem was 



finding a time vhen ail the^peopl e* coul d meet. Through our master agree- 
ment, we have negotiated five half-days of released time, and we were able 
to use that tim? to write lEPs. But for pareflts who were working that was, 
.an inappropriate^ time, so many meetings were held at 6:30 on 7:.00 in the 
morning, or jat or^O or 7:0U.in the evenii^.* .In my opin^ion, the feachers 
'seemed able to (O^e with this tTetter than the school a(|ministratars. 

Some of the 1 1 meetings included more than three peop)e, or more ^than 
four couating tne child. Whert a chfld had Just received new testing, the 
person giving that serjies of tests was included. ' . 

the results ire sortiething that the students like, the parents like, and 
I as a teacher llike. hears wejfe calmed once we started and discovered that 
writing an lEP wis really putting on pap?r what the teacher has had 4'h his 
or hef^ head all iilpng is a priori ty, for 'that child. I stress that priority 
here because an iEP,,as I see it,\is hot ''at curriculum for the* child; it ;s. 
an individualizec progrpm with individUalizetl priarjties. for that stude*nt.> 
Tl*e curriculum far my classroom remains predominantly the same as Before; 
the goal areas fojr feach student are different and are the onfes thosen 
priori ty\goals in|the individualized ediidatTon plan. ' , . • • 

. My state has jiealt with the fact that tnis plan is not a^legally bilid- 
ing contract. T^he state law does no t"^ make ij: legally binding; the state 
application for PL 94-142 monie^ states that it is not a legally binding 
contract. Teachers feel that, with parents as participants in .the.IEP 
meeting,, we are probably less vulnerable to malpractice suits now, since 
they are' helpin^'us to decide- the priorities for their children. 

' However, we see a. real problem with the possibility *that programs 
children may need may not be offered. We have been working very, closely 
with regular^ teachers, and: are now. preparing lEPs for new'Xhildren who have* 
been referrecl fori testing. 'Most teachers' fears about how they are to ^ '\ 
participate have been calmed becauseMiey^^^f^^ the Uw says they know 
the most about that child, and that iS* whythe^, as regular classroom 
teachers, are helping to write the lEP. They are able^to tell the special 
educa±ion\teachers their priorities and the"ti work with the special educa- 
tion teach'ers' toward their short-tem goals. ^ • * ^ 
My experience with I EP development has shown me at lea^t two things: 
rather than being a frightening, tfedious task as I had feared, *it is inr 
stead a process of sharing ideas and placing on paper those ideas and spe- 
cial progr^s needed fdr an individual student. It also has been a way of 
establishing * strong beginning Tink in the long chain of comrfiunication 
between patent and scl^ool regarding this special education, related ' ' 
services, and poss'ible* regular education programs for the handicapped 
student.'^ 
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BETTY' BROWN- Does the regular classroom teacher wrjte.the lEP for a 
child who has" been placed in a regular classroom for a certain portion of ^ 
the day? . . - 

liF: The children placed in a^reguUr classroom for a portion of the 
day are so placed to continue with the education in. that classroom. Aca- 
demically they are capable of participating in the classroom program, so 
their goal areas are, not much different from those. the regul ar' teacher has 
already' established for the other children. ' •» * 

None of^ the federal rules or my state rules specifically speak to wha , 
writes what part, just that the document is written in a group meeting. We 
used a^ short-term goal sheet, separate from the lEP program itself. The 
goal sheet is ordinarily prepared by the .teacher' who is working w\th the 
child in a particular area". If you as a regular classroom teacher were 
working with a c^jld for a portion of the day in physical education, 'art, 
or mu-sic, you might be writing that portion of that child's lEP but you 
would be setting short-term objectives. ' 

. : ^ . ^ • 

DIANE NEWKIRK: The lEP is written, only for' that part of the child's 
education that relates to special educational needs J)ecause 'of the hand- 
icap. * Children in a regular program are there be^rjiuse they are iir tune 
with^the general goals of that classroom at that time;*they are appro- 
priately placed. If, for example, a child is in a physical education class 
because he or she is» capable of working at that level of physical' edu- ^ 
cation, then that chil d wil 1 not need an lEP for that physical education 
class,<> but sJmply to be part of the teacher's planning for instruction for. 
the range^of Children's needs in that class. jOnly when the child needs, an 
adapted physical education program, different/ from what the other children 
are getting because of the handicap, will th/ child need an lEP. Then the 
physical education specialist may need tol3^ in on planning and^writing the 
lEP. The general teacher may'^also want to be involved in that plarfiling in 
order to understand where tho^child has special needs for an adapted 
education program, and where the child's needs* are' like those bf J:he other 
children. - . * ^ . ^ . . 

The lEP is, really a communication mechanism for all those working with 
the child— parents, all the teachers, counselors, administrators. - All the 
people responsible for the edMcqition of that child have an opportunity to 
talk about. .the child's special needs and* th& needs like those of every 
other Qhfld of that age. , ' ' ^ . . ; ' 

' " \. ' * » ^ 

RC: What is^written on the lEP, then, if a fourth-grade handicapped . 
^l:hild is placed in a fourth-grade language arts class? 



. LF: Inmy lEP it would Say only "fourth-grade language arts" because 
it would be expected that the educational ability of that child was 
appropriate for that (5lacement or the placement would not have been made. 



DN: An example night be a child. who is; at the current level of 
functioning in reading and other language arts.-co'mponents, but who is 
par.tiallv Righted, needs large-prtnt books, and perhaps uses' a magnifying 
glass. The lEP might state that the child will be' provided with large- 
print texts and a magnifying glass,' and will be seated in 'the classroan sg 
,.as to make maximuiii use of his or her vision.- It wouldn't say the kinds of 
things that teachers put in t+ieir daily., weekly, monthly plans as they are 
prepari ng- for groups of language arts students; but it woul d state thi-ngs 
over and above or outside the. bounds of the teachers' usual planning for 
tl^e range of differences in the classroom.. • . • 

LFf* The t-enn used is "related services," and those services would have* 
to be specified as they rebate to the regular educatton class^, as well as 
to the -special education class. 

RC: Do you interpretnhe law as meaning t^iat special instructional 
materials must be provided for the -handicapped child? 

DN: Related ser!Vice3 include eVery^thing-^special services, transporta- 
tion, hearing devices, special visua>,aids, large prifit books, maghil^ing 
glasses--that physically handicapped children might ne'ed to' maneuver in ' 
that environment. Pnovisien of these services is the responsibility of the 
local school system and/or the public-health system or certain other 
agencies, -depending on how the state regulations are written. But 
generally, where they affect educatiOR^al programs; these need to be written 
into the lEP, and they need to be provided.^ Part of the federal -funding is 
for provision^ of these special related services.. 



JIM BLANK:- There is confusioif as^ what ''is the effective date for all 
lEPs, for all students of exceptional educational needs. Ln my state the 
interpretation is that those children \/ho have been involved "in the hand- 
icapped education program in effept s^i^nce 1973 are the ones for whx)m the 
« ; lEP was to have bre^n wri.tten by-October 1 , 1.977;, however^ for the ranainder 
^^^.^J going to conduct a search for those students who have 

^ -not beerPjnvolved^ and then the total law-^ will go into effect as of ^ 

September/1 , 1978. • There is also'a problem with interpretation of wWn the * ' 
.Taw is really implemented: are funds a^^ailable at this time to a statue for 
, ^ the administration of the ^program? 

/ . . ' 

J ■ 

- DNy The law says that children in special education programs as of ^ ^ 
. Octobef 1 , 1977, must have lEPs in order to be Countid for federal funding^. 

Jhat date is now past and lEPs" shoul d have been written. Within 3P day% 
after a 0^'ld is found eligible for a special edi/cation prx)gram, thatJawl d - 
must have>an lEP. I make the differentiation between finding a chi\i^ ' ' 

eligible, which is identify^ihg and evaluating the child, and going through 
the iguUiteam diagnosti^c meeting where children. afe determined to. meet 
aligibflity requirements for a certain handicapp^ing conditi^on in the state. ^ 

- ' ^ ^ 14 ' f * ; • 1 • 
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The law also states that by September K 1978, all children who are 
handicapped must be identified and served. "Served" jneans they will be in 
a program that meets their educational needs--an apprfopnate education 
program providing them with special, education and related services. 

PL 94-142 specifies first and second priority children to be served by 
September 1, 1978. First priority children are those children not cur- 
rently served at all, meaning children who- are not |n any school program. 
Second priority children are thosef who are in a program, but one which is 
not appropriate to their needs- -does not provide all the spfecial education 
or related services needed. The period between fall 1977 and fall 
1978— when the law requires that children be identified and have lEPs 
specifying certain^-^peiial education pr^ograms and related services, but 
does ndt require that these all be 6per,ational — i sj a gear-up time. 



BB: * According to my state law the state educ^tionat agencies are 
required to provide full educational opportunitiels for^all handicapped 
indi-vi duals by 1980. Is that a discrepancy or nqt? 



LF:- Identification of terms is the discrepahcy, because the "full 
educational opportunities"' gqal i's much different frcp "special education 
services and related services." The full educajtioTial) opportunities goal 
may never be met: it is a goal of full service/ to all children up to 21 ;■ 
years of^-age. PL 94-142 says that each state's law will set tfte years; in 
my* state that turns out to be ages 5 tQ-18, so /the goal of fulT educational 
opportunities may never be met -unless vye cnang^ our state law to meet that 
goal. - 

'DN: In Michigan the full educational 'oppdlr.tunit1es goaj for handi- 
capped people- is 0 to 25;^ this very much exceeds the^feder?il law, which 
says ages 3-21 by 1980 unless state law, courlt. order, or practtce is . 
..different. In Indiajia, the state.laW says 5-118, in Virginia it is 2-21, in 
Michigan it is 0-25, the most extensjye of apy state in the country. 
Forty-nine of the 50 states had mandatory special' education laws pri=or to 
the passage of -the federal law, and many. of Itheir laws extead beyond' the 
federal law; 

' > ' ^ ' ' 

h ' ' ' I ^ 

"^BARBARA WHITE: I-n Writing lEPs,-^ we havenH yet irtvotved parents, nor 
the regular'classroom teacher, where the student is recommended for the 
regular classroom. The special education teacher working with the child 
writes the lEP^nd gives it to the appropriate administrator. We have a 
long way to go i1i confonning to the federal mandate involving parents, and 
I see a great r\eed to let parents know what speci fic , plans are being made 
t'o help their children educationally^ 

I > • 
• I 

RC: If the lEP hasn*t been written, what should the teacher do? 

ON: The. teacher can do! a number of things. The law requires that the 
child have an lELP eirder to be counted for federal funds. In the state 
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department of education there should be an annual approved plan for h^w the 
state^education agency will establish procedures for writing lEPs, devel- 
oping comprehensive personnel development programs, and helping teacWers 
and administrators learn to write lEPs. It^ho,uld describe the sUtd^'s 
ef forts* to monitor the development of lEPs in each local education agency^ 
If this is not being done, then the teacher first could ask question 
locally: How is the. school district complying with the law? Ask tctf see 
local application to the state departi^ient of education for the us^ off 
federal funds. If there is no local application or it'hasn't beeh Ac- 
cepted or it does not include provision 'for lEPs, then teachers c^n/make 
complaints individually to the state department of education or t;he/ Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped (BErf) o\f the U.S.^ Office of Educat/ion. Or 
the teacher can go to the state education associ ation--which might/be 
better--and the education association then may work with'the statd/de- 
partment to see that there is compliance with tff^ law. The local, fend state 
education associations may want to work wf^h parent groups in the community 
and in the state to insure that the state education agengy is ifi fact- 
monisgring local devel opment ^f lEPs. \ * > i ' * 

Another effective way: In my state a BEN tpam has investigjated. 
compliance with the federal law. When these teams come into a /state, they 
talk witR people in the state department of edticat>on regardinq flheir 
policies; bti> they;*,also want to .talk with parehts and teachers! /lt*s not 
difficult to fifld^'but from the NEA or other sources when a -state/ is to be 
investigated; you can simply call or write the ilE;\ and ask if tWer^ will b'e 
an .investigation, Th'e efforts of the BEH,' professional organizations? and 
parent organizations are intended to be helpful. \ This is a majir change in 
\Policy and in practice; the idea is to help people do what the n aw 

squires, and what is right for handicapped ^children. • At this /point, the' 
loea of asking for or participating in an on-site visit is to nurry the • 
process along, to develop a sense of urgency on the part of thje state 
department of education. 




your experience, hpw long does ,it take^ to write afn lEP? 



, I?*: It, depends totally xin the people sitting around 
of the meetings- took half an hour, some an^hour; but In 
wrote 14-page lEPs— they wrote ^curriculums. My basic II 
;Short-tenn goals, which change from time to time througl 
two pages. ^ ' • ' ^ 



^ BW: In ^deciding the program for 
special education, we have had the 
were there — six, seven, or' e 
te careful not to have too man 
nur^e, counselor, reading te ache 
about the needs of the child, heck 
educationa^l jargon. - . 



LF: I woul d^ agree--under no cirrgums 
have seven or eight professionals vs. one 
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confereYice committee meeting is called, usually at X time of J-eferral and 
identification. From that large -group, the team that actually writes the • 
lEPs probably is cut down to teacher. -administrative representative, 
parent, child, andmaybe one other person. If the parent wishes, an , 
advocate may be present. The school m?iy want a regular teacher or a - 
special teacher-or both-to be, there'. \ But most of the teams that actualjy 
wrote the lEPs were composed of three ^dttlts and the Student. , 

Thi involvement and inter^st^f the .^parent sometimes, make the lEP time 
span longer, sometimes shorter. ' I had some ^very involved parents who were _ 
able to deal with the lEP issue by^'issue!; straight down the^page.) ^nd U 
took a half-hour at most. We dealt with "what was needed, ahd since the 
-child was present we were able to ask what he or sh6 wanted. , I believe the 
children themselves have *a part to play in the decision jnakingL. If a 
parent were to say. ,"1^y child will be 12 next year, so he will go to sixth 
grade music." that child would immediately say. 'iMother, I can t read that 
well." And the mother would instantly back up and ask, Where wouItI be the 
best placa for you to go?" The' issues Were dealt with very openly. . me 
writing time is the mi'nimum time; the discussion time is. what is importan^t. 

* 

" GERRY GRIPPER-. In my. district the concern is not so much witii writing 
the lEP. which many times is just, a matter of. putting down on paper what is 
■ in the teacher^ head. Teachers are^ getting used to writ.ing objectives 

since we are eval uaVi ng by objective^., and we cdn' capitalize on that ^ 

experience in writing lEPs. But the concern .is more with the time, with 
having to take the half-hour or hour." " • . ^ 

DN: That W4,ll depend on the nature of the handicap. Children who are 
in a specfial education program simply for speech therapy, for example, and 
meet three times, a week for a -half-hour with a speech therapist, will have 

^a much less extensive lEP that will take less time in conference and- in 
writing tharl a child who is severely multi handicapped and -needs physical .- 

-therapy, occupational therapy, speech therapy, special services for trans- « 
portation, special assistance for self-help needs, ^and so forth. Usually, ^ 
these children are not going to be in general education programs anyway. 

, But much of tfwt communication is a goQd investment in time as far as _ 
everybody--the teacher, the child, the parent--is concerned. MosJ: school y 
systems have parent conferences at report card time" to talk about a chiVd's 

'progress, how the child is doing, what we need to do next. Also, telephony 
calls are ^made between the home and the school. If everyone is op-erating 
from the same communication base initially, a lotn^f problems are avoided; 

, , . . ^ ■ ...... , 

|LF: My communication with p^fieats ha's always 1)een good, but this year 
-it ts ev^Ti better. A rapport sterns to have be.?n established. .With a c 
couple of new children, for wh(fn I did not do the lEPs last year, I Kad to 
start over and^es-tabl/ish a, communication base. So I know the communication 
from the original writing carried overt, while, commuhicatiwi from a meetihg. 
^ on the first day of school or a couple of telephone conversations did not 
carry over. ' . - ^ , . 



GO: My^istrKt seens. to be taking a different approach. It currently 
has^a pilot project where the lEPs are being written, but the special? 
education teacjiers within that school are responsible .for writing thein. 
The regular classroom teachers in those schools are not yet b^eing involved 
except on a consulting basfis. : 

DU: Is; th§' special education teacher sitting down, in a room/alone and" 
writing the^ lEP? . ' ^ 



GG: ;Not necessarily , but the special education teacher is responsible 
for seeing that it/gets done.. They are using a three-member team— the 
special education~teacher the parent, and the local program manager, 
administrator, or a designee.' 

,DN: For^the purpose of time and communi(?atior) that may be an efficient 
way for some schools to do<it. • . ^ 

' LF: .Mcyst of the lEPs that are now writjten are for children who were 
already iijentifie.d and in special educatitsin placement. The special 
education teacher.-is the teafcher referred to by tirfe law, so it*s correct 
that the .special education teacher was involved in all of .these. 

; . , ' *^ ' ^ ' ' . 

GG: If the special education teacher has-been dealing wrth 20 or 30 « 
children up to now, then that means 20 or 30 Times a half-hour each for the 
conferences. * * , ' 

"*"*•• ' ' • * 

I3N: When you talk 'about 20 or 30 at once, that 'is because the law went 
*into effect October 1977, and all those children had to have lEPs in order 
to be counted. School districts that waited until the last minute to help' 
teachers learn how to do this were then 'fn -a^ crush. 

Now what happens aftbr fall 1977? Each of those children has an lEP. 
Each child that comes in/to the special education program must have an lEP 
30 days after being found, eligible, so these will filter in throughout the 
year. >The I£Ps are reddr^e at least annually,' so at the anniversai;;y date , 
for the child there wi 111 be aabther lEP. There should rfot be another 
cjfunch of writing ips at any\^*me. 

BW: r can s^ee real j^oblems when regular education teachers start to 
write lEPs. Where thehe might be five or six* children mainstream^d into a 
regular classroom of 3|0 students and the teachers have to participate in 
writing these plans but have no released time e/cept before or 'af;ter their 
cootfactual teaching^day , I can see resentment about the time constraints^ 



DN: Reasonable practice would suggest whether the general' classroom 
teacher is in the actual lEP conference or not.; Teachers, whether general 
or special, have differ^t peV^ceptions of the range of normal. There are 
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^i.th nradprs of \mi] intelligence who reatTaf the. fourtfl grade level, at 
tl^fthf^^rade at the ninth gra^le 1 evel-a- consideAble range of 

fndividuard?fference; in any:,gi.v'en-tl^^ssrpom. teachers 1 1f er in t e 
flexibility in their ability to indi\;idual ize; It is certainly reasonaaie 
to Ulk with a general educator about how that child appears \to mesh 
socfany a d acfdem-calTy with the other children in the <^^^-^^'' ' 
child s a lot larger or'a lot smaller than" other children ofUhat class. 
5f He or she ds much older or much younger; if the level of academic 
ability is sig,.ificantl.y di f fergnt-al 1 of those things, need V be 
considered. Whether- or not general education teachejs are actVial ly- sUti ng 
down in the lEP discussion, they should certainly be consulted 



RC: That's what regular teachf^s have beejfi- saying: if I fe.^ sixth- 
grade language arts teacher and the lEP team has placed that c^Mld in^my 

yr auc lanyuay x ..,.4.1 4.u,+ /-h-ilW chrmlH hP ifl mv 
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Classroom. I want to have a say whether that child should be i 
classroom. In fact, ca-n yie say that the lEP is nx)t an .appropri 
until all of the receiving teachers are involved. in the- lEP fxla 

. ■ ' . . -^(^ ' ' 

- "i 

DN- I don't, be-iie\Ae^e can say.. that .-accordi ng to the law or the 
•regulations.* It vs iniportant -to help the general education teadher 
understand that'>Tandicai>ped children have characteristics and syhiptoms 
their handicap -tfeat make them exceptional, but they also have chi 
teristics that are more like other children than not. A handieai^ed chil d 
who'is retarded is not .totally handicapped or totally mentally rei^arded.. 
The label "me^ntal retardation" or "learning disabled doesn t give 
child total' identity; his,j3r her many normal characteristics need^ 



of 



considered too.* In the d^elopment of educational programs, the 



looked >^t from strengths ^id from needs. 



the 
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JB: I believe the prpblem comes from the time frame that has tiHiT set 
up. Regular classroom teachers are very concerned about the law and\its 
implementation and the possible pi acement'of handicapped children in 
classrooms. ^d^«their. concern may be from thfeHack of understanding 
need for an 4n|#vice program. In my state- we have mtil tidi scipl i nary 
teams -and it is part, of the state law th'at the regular classroom teac 
who has a handicapped child be invplved in that team, not necessar-ily 
'planning 'the entire lEP. But the ccmmunication< is vital.. -As a [egula 
. classroom teacher I want to know as much as possible .^bout the. child whi 
in my classroom and what I m4ght do to adapt my. curriculum— not just 
provide large-print books or magnifying glasses, for example. 
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BB: As a ge/ieral classroom .teadher, Thave pejtain expenjse which,: 
Vould'be very valuable. I would like ownership in the deci&iqns abOut th^t 
child. and wfiat is.goi.ng to be done, so that the child istt't just there, bi 
I have had a part -in what's going to happen in the program. ; 



• - RC- One local affiliate of the National Education Association has 
on record as sai^ing^that if teachers are not involved in the lEP team, 
they stiould not'teachnhe handicapped child. 
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DN: I would gather talk about how the child is going to be educated 
effectively when all of the people who are involved have input and owner- ^ 
ship,^ That is a good word to use/ People, who ,are involved from the ' \ 
beginning, who pare enough to inform themselves and to work out a program 
for a chgld, are mych crork likely to carry out that program to the benefi\; 
of all children. The problem beconies one of tioie and one of involving 
parents with too many professionals, ^and that is .intimidating. \ 

There are a number of ways to'^get ijivolvement with teachejrs. Teams of \ 
teachers will frequently work Jogether in^developing a pro^ain for their \ 
students.' They may deal wit^ one individual child, or wi^h the- whqle group 
of children. Those teathersHalk about how each^of them sees that 
child--in different classes, at different times of the day, and .i^n differ- 
ent situations--and what they see as that .child's needs.- Then one rep- 
resentative takes the gr^oup*s consensus about one child to an lEP meeting, 
and someone else tal^es the group's consensus about another child to another 
lEP meeting. The lEP process may very much need to be like'this. ^Whatever 
practice is efficient and involves as many people as possible seems most 
reasonable. I hope the local association would work" in that spirit of 
cooperation. * ^ ^ * 

LF: I agree that^utright refusal to take a child for these reasons 
puts us in a very bad position. I'd much rather approach it, from the 
positive viewpoint, that we are going to do the very best we can do for 
this Child under these^situ^ULons but then work behind the scene *o solve 
the problems. . - 

^ RC: However, the local" association J mentioned feels, it is in the best 
interest of the child that the law be complied with, that all the people 
should be there, and that when they aren't present, the noncanpl iance 
should be brought to the attention^^of the Bureau of Education for tiie^ 
Handic^ped and remedied. • ' , * . 

LF: We should take another, look at the final RuIqs and Regulations of 
PL 94-142, vrtiich say "teacher or teachers." "Teacher^^ould mean One.* 
Particularly, at the middle school or high school l^vel where a number of 
teachers are involved with oh^ child, we have found there is no way all 
those teachers can^ be free at any time when we can get the administrative 
representative andf the parent there, unless we call off school for weeks. 
So one teacher represents the group of teachers working with the child. 
We've also di^scovered that once^we have talked with teachers more ,about ^ 
what PL 94-142^really is and really says, the fear factors have been 
reduced, acceptance has become much greater, and special education teachers 
•can more easily^ receive . infonnation about axhild.' / 

• » > . r ' ' t 

. * -V . » * - 

/ BW: Vie regular educcition classropm teachers have to |)e careful, in our 
pursuit of extra education for special education students, that the regular 
education d^ssraom^ teacher dqesn't become the fall guy ,in the ^cesrpf 
developing LEPs. If a child ,is going to be taught partially or full-time * 
by a regular education te&chet, it'\ vital that the teacher have the time 
vto be involved in developing this pllb. There is a great deal of frus- 1 
trati©n that. all of. these add-ons are\ejja§^ gjven to the/eguTar class^gom 
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and teachers are told. "You shall do this--here's the plan, yet they don t 
have bvmershfp because they haven't be^n involved. Then. people say. See, 
regular education teachers don't want to accept special education teach- 
ers." Across the country, the person who spends the majority of tim§ with 
a child often isn't t)ie one who is' completely involved iti plaoumg the 
child's program; the speci^ists who have the -time to move freely are. 



RC: How do teachers get the time? ' y~~~^ \ 

. BW- It becomes apparent that we. need released time for* thif |ctivi 
and that we must negotiate it. We ^re" actively involved in prepaTifig a 
program for the child, and there is no choice but to negotiate -it becau^ 
people say. "There is no money, you're not^rofessional ifyou'.re not^ 
willing to give extra time other than youf 'pr'ofesstonal day." All these 
add-on responsibilities create anger in the .persons who^ are constantly 
giving of themselves. There must be fair and equitable* released time for ■ 
everyone i involved in this process. 

. - . 

6G: Our state doesn't^ven have a law guaranteeing duty-free lunch- 
yet, and there is no released time for very important activi ties; ^although 
some local systems do have both duty-free lunch and planning time. In such 
situations, it* is incumbent on the. local education association to help-, 
•build a very persuasive argument to show why teachers need the released 
time. Although that is not as effective as the negotiation process, it 
.certainly can be secondarily effective. ' ' ' ■ 

f ' ' ' ' . 

V 

JB: One concern is that the pjreparation and writing of the lEPs have . 
cut dowolthe face-to-face contact. with the handicapped children. A survey 
of special education teachers by our eBUcation association phrased the 
- question this'way: Compared to last year, how much of your time is spen,t 
face-to-face ,or "hands-on"* wi th the children this year? Many of them felt 
that it^had dropped from 100 percent last year to 61 percent; their opinion 
was that the 'writing of' the lEPs was taking just too much- of ^their day. 
That finding helps to substantiate a need for released time. 

. DN: I have two responses to that.. Firsts the great, de^l of timeMt 
took" to get all the lEPs ready for those children who were in programs as 
of October I, 1977, wilj not be repeated because those children n'ow have 
. lEPs. It will now come in smaller doses as individual children enter 
programs. ( i ./ ^ ' . ( ^ % \ 



RC: Don't the lEPs have to be reviewed annually, though?^ 

4 « _ 



DN: -Yes. but they don't have to be reviewed all in the. same month; 
they ban be spaced throughout the year. And then rtew children don't all 
come in at the same time. 'so that process is spread .out 'through^ a year. 
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The* second issue ils larger pxin the special educritiorv issue; it affects 
planning and work^ with all children. How much value is it to work with 
children "hands-on," if that work is not directed ta their specific needs, 
.js a resuli.of diagnosis of their special needs? We can work for hours and 
hpurs with-a child, but if we*re not directing, our instruction to that • 
child's particular needs for specific ojutcomes, with a way of evaluating 
those outcomes, thd the value in spending time with that child is very 
much reduced. It may be that if teachers kn(5w how to dljignose, to plan, to 
evaluate cujtcomes pf learning in children, then- time 'spent in planning as a 
result of speci^fic -diagnosis can really result in more effective prograiji- ^ 
ming for children: they can actually learn more in less time spent with 
the teacher. My concern js not so' much- whether a teacher is spending more 
or less time with a child, but the quality of the time spent, and whether 
teachers are prepared to deal with a child in a diagnostic, prescriptive 
fashion. ' ^ . . 



Many teachers have skills "that should be directly correlated with 
the writing of \an lEP.' Capitalizing on skills that are al ready learned for 
writing objectives 'would lend quality and efficiency of time use. I would 
assume that after^ I had written an lEP, I would 'be able to evaluate whether 
the amount of time was timej/ell spent or too long, based on the edu- 
cational outcomes. The response to the survey , .wKich was just at the end 
of October, probably came at an inopportune time because of all the lEPs^ 
teachers had to write by October 1; in tfte years to come, they would 
probabVy see the lEPs as more T)erfeficial . 

'RC: Would"you recommend that local associations carry out such surveys 
of members? .0 , ^ 



JB; 1 believe it is important to know the teachers' feelings. If you 
use^a survey, it should be very objective, trying to get at the possible, 
solutions to problems you're having with the i|npl eme.ntation of PL 94-142. 

RC: The NEA, In its needs assessment survey, has four questions about 
the implementation of the law, and that infonnation will be made available 
to members. ^ . * . . . / 

, . ' i 

BW: We can al so ><6'r:kWery closely with parents. Our local district 
has prepared a bookle't for parents, which is distributee! to them before 
^they arrive at a meeting, sp that ^they know^a little bit about what's going 
' prj. The same thing misfit be done for teachers , who may wonder, "What is my 
Job in this meeting?" . . ^ 

' Also, each school district' in my state- has a parent advisory committee 
i1*' relation to special education Laws. Last year a survey sent out to^ 
teachers in ourjbcal school district was shared with the. parent advisory 
group, which'^'did the work for us by going to the school board. and helping 
remediate the situation. We as teachers, and through our locaV^ssoci- ' 
ationsj.must build a- strong bond with the parents of special education, 
^students and know those advisory committee meijibers. 

• ^ 22 ^ ^ 
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•SECTION II 
LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

(Rules and" Regulations) 



GENERAL " 



Each* State educatidnal agency shall insure that 'each public agency es- 
tablishes and implements procedures which meet the requirements of [the 
following paragraphs]. - • 

. Each public agency shall- insure: (^) that to the max-imum extent ap- 
propriate, handicappe'd chil'dren; including children in public or private 
institutions or othef -care' facilities, are educated wi.th children who are 
not hancficapped, and (2) that special classes; separate schooling or other 
removalf,of handicapped c|iildren from/the regular eilucational environment 
occurs only -when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 
education in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and ' 
services- cannot be achieved satisfactorily. . 

CONTINUUM DF ALTERNATIVE PLACEMENTS . ' 

Each public agency 'shall* insure that a continuum of alternative, 
placinents is available to meet the neeWs.of handicapped chi.ldren for spe- 
'cial education and related services. 

•The continypjm .' . . must: (1) include.the alternative placements 
listed in the definition of special education . . . (instruction in reg- 
ular (Classes, special classes, special schools, home instpuction, and 
instruction in hospitals and institutions), and'^2) inake^provision for 
supplementary serv'ices (siich as resource room or itinerant instruction) to 
be provided ia conjunction with regular class placement. . 

PLACEMENTS ♦ 

.Each public agency shall insure that: • • 

(a). Each handicapped child' educational placement: (1) is , 
determined at J east .annual ly^, (2) is based on his or her 
individualized education program, 'and (3) is as cloise as possible 
to the child's home; ' ^ 

• (b) * The' various alteroi^tive placements . . • are available to the 

extent necessary to impjement the -individual ized education program 
for each handicappjgd chTld; ^ ' * , ' 

(c) ^ Unless a'handicapped child^s individualized education' program . 

requires some other aTra^ge^^ is educated in the"' ^ 

school which he or she wojifdM^tend i,f not handicapped; and^ ^ 

(d) rh Selecting the least re strTclnVe erivironrnfent, consideration is 
- given to any potential h^armfur effect on the child or on the 

quality of services which hg^ or she needs. 

I / ' Comment [This Bectionp inoludes some^of the main factors hhieh 

must be considered in determining the extent to which a handicapped - 
child can he educated with children who are not handicapped^ The 
' ^ overriding rule in this section is that placement decisions musi^ he 
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maie on cm individual basis. The section al&o requires each agency 
•to have various alternative placements available in order tp^nsure 
that each handicapped chjld receives an education uhich 'is 'appropriate 
to h is or her individual/ needs . 

The analysis of the regulations for Section 504 of the 
^ Rehabilitation Act of 2973 .... includes several points regarding 
educational placements of handicapped children o)hich are pertinent to 
this section: 

2. WitJi^ respect to determining prover^ placements, the analysis 
' states^ ^ ''.y .-yit should be stressed t^t, where a handicapped child 
vs SQ d%sruptyve_in a regular classroom thai 4>he education of otffer : 
students is signifidantly impaired, the needs of the haridicapped child 
cannot' bQ met in that environment. Therefore regular placement would - 
not be- appropriate 'to his or her heeds. ..." 

, • 2.. V^th respect to^ placing a handicapped' child in an alternate 
' setting, the analifsts~Btates that among the factors to be considered 

i^i^^lroeing a child is the need to place the child qs -close, to home as 

possible. . . . The parent's right to challenge the placement of their 
, chvld ea;tends not only to placement in special classes or separate - 
• schools, but also to placement in a distant school, particularly in a 
residential program. An equally appropriate education program rmy 
exist closer to home; and this issue .may be raised by the parent under 
' a the due process provisions of this subpart. 

NONACADEMIC SETTINGS * ? # 

'■ • ■ ««, . ' 

In providing or arranging for the provision of nonacademic and extra- 
curricular services and activities, including meals, recess periods, and 
the services and activities set forth [under "Nonacademic Services"]v" each 
public agency shall insure that each. handicapped child participates with 
nonhandi capped children in those services and activities to the maximum' 
extent appropriate to the needs of that ch.il d. ... • 

. • . ■ • ■ ,^ - ^ i 

— Excerpj;ed from: "Rules and Regulations," Federa l RegUter 42, {163)- 
42197; August '23, 1^77.. "Zi:. — ' ' . - 



' - - LEAST RESTRICTIVE 'ENVIROUMEMT 

(Discussion) 

RICHARD CORTRIviHT: Acconiing )to Public Law S4-142, the individualized 
eduaation program determines the plaoemen't of handicapped students. What 
is meant by placement in the "lea^t restrictive environment"? Do^s this 
man that all handicapped children will he placed in the regular 
clas'^room? ' - * • . * 

* . ' / 

■ JIM BLANK: No, the wfi&^es^rfB mainstreaming of handicapped children 
into the regular classroom\on-thout any regard to the child s individual 
needs, certajnly is not the intent of the law. The intent of the law is to 
place the handicapped child in the least restrictive environment, the 
environment that the lEP determines to be most appropriate for that child. 

T+ie'key factor in determining placement in the least restrictive 
environment is the individual student's needs, and those rrtust be determined 
on, an individual basis. . , • • +• 

There are several considerations for placement in the least restrictive 
environment. One is that-a handicapped child should be placed in the 
.school closest to hbme, unle'ss the most appropriate program for that, child 
is in another school. For example, a visually impaired student may need 
only the use of large-print materials and a magnifying glass. A physically 
handicapped student, although in a wheelchair, also may be able to 
particioatfe in a rfegular classroom; however, the^uilding closest to the 
student's home may not be the least restrictive environment far that 
student if it is, a two-story building--then the student. might need to be 
placfed in a one-story school building, 

^Differences in teaching styles are a consideration. Another is the 
potentially, harmful effect that a placement could have on the child or on 
the quality of 'services. An example of improper 'pi acement would be if ^ 
mildly mentally handicapped child were to be kept full-time in a special 
class, when he or she could be participating in.'regular art, physical 
education, music, and other activities such as recess and the lunch period. 
There are other considerations in the area of nonacademic and extra- 
curricular activities. All things that nonhandicapped students may par- 
ti.cipate in within the school setti ng--such as athletics, music, special 
interest groups, and clubs--must be made available to the handicapped 
child, unless the handicap prevents her or., him from participating. 

The least restrictive environment should be the environment in which 
. that student is able to achieve: .at his or her greatest potential; itcafl 
range from placing that student full -time 4n a regular classroom to 
institutionalizing the student in a very restrictive ertvironipent. I've 
asi^d other regular classrt^om teacher's: As ah outcome of the lEP, have you 
found that handicapped children have been properly placed in^the least 
.restrictive environment? In some situations they say yes;' in probably-a 
majority of the cases* however, teacherT I have spoken with have felt that 
the children have npt been placed according to what the teachers interpret 
as the least ^restrictive environment. ' , 

In my state, what we have fouTid is that the students, in effect, are 
^being mains treamed. "Mainstreaming" to teachers means .placing a>l tiandi- 
capped students in the regular classroom without regard to whether that is 
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the best or the least restrictive environment for those students to achieve 
their educational goals. And the students are placecl in the classrooms of 
teachers with little or no experience or inser*ice training about how to ^ 
deal with the handicapped child. In so.Tie instances, special education 
teachers have become supervisory; the handicapped children are .nainstreamed 
into the classroom and now, instead of taking the. student out of the class- 
room and working*with that student,. handicappe^l education teachers have to. 
work on a short-term basis with;the regular classroom teacher. So it has 
been left up to the local school districts to determihe the least . - 

restrictive environment, Bnd there is great variance. 

If the nature -or the severfty of the hijKigcap.'is such that with sup- ^ 
plementary aids the child c;^nnot be educated in regular classrooms, then 
special classes or other pi a cements, are warranted. The Regulations for 
Section 504 of, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 [Public Law 93-380] state 
that'where a hahditapped child is so* di sruptive in regular classrooms that ' 
the education of other students is significantly impaired, the needs^of the 
handicapped child, cannot be met in that environment. Therefore, regular - 
placement would not be appropriate for his or her needs. ^ 

I believe there has to be a high degree of professional responsibility 
to implement the law, to benefit the handicapped student. •What it really • 
means to take a look at that chil d's individual needs is no different than* 
for any indiy.idual nee** of any regular stu^lent. ^We must ask, "What will 
meet his or her needs to the highest and aibst effective or efficient de- 
gree^" and "What 1s best for the interests of that child?" But let's not 
"dumA chil dren" by mainstr^aming them wholesale. 

' ■ . ■ v. 
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.LAURA FOUNTAIN:. I'ci like to give my own personal short version of the 
deflrytion of the Least restrictive environment for the students I work 
witfi: iX.they are comfortable--pihys1cal ly , emotionally,^ socially, and most^ 
of air educationally— I feel they are placed appropriately -in the least 
restrictive environment. But any discomfVcJ in any of those areas would, 
tend to bother, me.' ' ' ^ 

* . • • * « 

piANNE NEWKIRK: A number of issues will have' to be interpreted ac- ' 
cording to the local situation and adrfiini strati ve concerns, but there are * 
some specifks in the regulations for -PL 94-142, and also under Section 
504, such OS that handicapped children should be educated with normal 
children to^ the maximum extent possible. Where children are placed in 
special classes, or have separate school i.ng or other removal from the reg- • 

• ular^educational environment, it's because the severity 'of the handicap is 
such that-^ education in the regular class, ^ev^n^with the use of sup- - * 

plementary ^aids and services,' can 't be satisfactorily achieved; When we 

-think of .special education, we consider, a -continuum of placement alter- 
natives -for children who are handicapped. • Instruction may be provided in ' 
regular classes, in special classes, in-special schools, at home, or in 
hospitals an(J institutions. On one end of a continuum of alternative 
placements for handicappe^d children would be a program 'where, a child is 
.full-time in a regular classroom arrd the teacher of. that child receives 
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'consultant services. If the appropriate placeraenl: is in the regular class, 
then the school system needs to make. pro vis ion for supplementary services, 
such as resource rooms or itinerant services. For exampl er*wi th a hearing- 
impaired child whose learning is normal in every' other way, teachers may 
need some advice on how to seat the Qhild properly, how to help the child 
•direct his or her attention in order to get maximum use of the hearing. 
The hearing aid may need to be checked. And all this ^woul dn't require • - 
'anything more th^n an itinerant teacher to check occasionally on what was 
happening. • a 

' ^ The next level of alternative. placements would be for a child to spend 
flhe majority of the day in the general ^educatioh class,room., and^go for part 
.of the day to a special e'ducation environment. For exampye, children who... 
have learning disabilities need special assistance- in their .areas of 
learning disability, but for the 'most part their learning is normal. Next 
. ' might be a part-time se°lf -contained claissroom/part-time general' education 
" placement, for mentally retarded childr.en who can function effectively with 
normal children, but who need special education in academic areas and 
perhaps in- some social skills. 

Then we go to a full-time special education placement in a seTf- 
• contained class, but in a regular school envirpnment, for children who for 
. all or most of the day must be with children whose needs are more ^ike 
theirs. The next level might te a special daiy school .that is a separate ' 
facility. It might be a school for the multiply-handicapped, or a schopl 
for the child who is;.severely hard of hearing and needs special equipment 
• . and special lariguaget' instruction all day. Next might* be programs for 
children who aAe full-time in residence 24 hours a day; because of their 
educational needs, they must be out of the home' and in an institutional 
setting. 

Each state is required to provide the total range of alternative 
placements for children. The question becorifes: Where on this continuum at 
any given time is it appropriate -to place a^^child? The danger is to 
iinderestimate the special needk of a child and to give only consultant 
service to a teacher, to save money, when what is actually needed is 
pari -time placement of the child- in a special class: ' " 

RC.: Hhat happens if a child is not placed in theMeast restrictive 
environment? ' ; ' ' 

DN: The parent of the handicetpped child has the Tight and the Vespon- 
•^sibility to bring*it to th6 attention of the school system. It may be that 
"the child is placed in. an environment 'that is too restrictive, that is 
removed from the education of normal children, when he or she can actually 
benefit from education with, nonhandicapped children. . Or it may be that the 
' » ' child 'is placed in a regular education classroom program and is not given ^ 
' enough special education services to meet his oV lier needs. Frequently, 
^ te.achersr are in the best position to* inform parents whether or not a child 
^ is appropriately placed in the least restrictive -environment, so' the 
parents can follow through. ' , . 

GERRY GRIPPER: Where PL 94-142 di ffers' greatly from legislation in the 
' < past is in the role of the parent. The law i^equires that there be an 
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organized system of appeal if the parent do^s not agree with the lEP. 
However, along with that right goes ^ai responsibility for the pa/^ents to be 
able to understand the information given the%and make judgments based on 
that information. And I don't believe we can assume t'ha,t all parents will 
have, those skills. So there is a tremendous responsibility tvo educate the 
parents, not only ih. terms of ^understandi ng, but v/hat to do if they 
disagree with the placement. ? 

BETTY BROWN: According to the law, then, only the parent can iWng 
'this up--the teacher would have to work through the parent? 

' ^ ' I. : 

DN: No, the teacher can bring it to the attention of the lEP committee 
and to the administration; The responsibility of the teacher under the lEP 
is to inform both the parent and ttie administration, in the same way that 
'we make out report cards now to inform parent-s when children are not 
performing accprding to usual standards or seem not to be benefiting from 
the programs in which they are placed. 



RC: Let's say I am a regular second grade 'language arts teacher, and, I 
don't think that a certain handicapped child should be in my class. What 
can J specifically do? • ^ - % 

< « 

DN: First, if the teacher lias not b^eeh a part of developing the lEP, 
he or she should asjc to see it. If the lEP states that the child shou'ld be 
placed in this classroom for this" period of time and the teacher feels 'it 
is inappropriately written, titen the teacher can request that the lEP 
committee meet again, or can talk with thie individual members on the 
committee regarding the child's functioning level in^ that classroomi^^ If a 
child is not functioning academically, that is not difficult to document. 

RC: But I don't have the right under the law to call the meeting, do 
I? Can I say to the parent ahd to the local education agency, I wa-nt a 
meeting for replacement? ' > , > ' 

DN: I don't believe it's, so much a question of a right under the law 
to call a meeting as a responsibility under the law to inform all the 
people involved, particul ar'ly the parent, that this child is not meeting 
the short-term objectives toward the annual goal^ of ^he- lEP, and to aSk 
the parent,, ^the school admiriistrator, and tJie te^ to meet and reconsider. 



^ LF: I ^agree that I'm not sure PL. 94-142 says exactly who calls this 
meeting; i t probably^epends. more on state law or loc^il pclicy.- In my 
state, we have found ,it a problem getting local policies ab6ut the ability 
'of team members to reconvene. But whan I have had a reque.st for a change 
in program, it has been as-simple as' going to my counselor, then contacting 
the parent by phone and saying, "Your child is not working well in this 



situation.'.' liiven the facts, the parent has agreed over the phone, and has 
given me permission to document the change. But in some places we have had 
the problem of just getting the group togettier again. 



GG:, Teachers also must not assume that the. parent will always > ^ 
aiitomatically bring concerns to the attention oj|, the lEP team. Teachers 
must, assist in the education of parents, to*help parents feel comfortable. . 
in\cbntacting the team. - . . ■ 

, J^: I believe teachers have^a responsibility, if they feel the <5I^Td. 

'is inappropriately placed, to go' to the' authorities or even to the local 
educa^tton association. They should try--either through contract 
negotiations or whatever other means^are available to ,them--t or. get a 
reevaluation of that placement. I understand the NEA has prepared sample 

•contract language for that purpose. 

GG: In the pilot pr9jects that are mow in effect in my district, the 
administrator or a designee at the school or work location is a part of the , 
team. The program manager, above and beyond PL 94-T42, is charged with 
responsibility for maintaining a sound instructional environment. It seisms 
incumbent on the teacher to say to the principal, "The instructional 
environment is not as sound as it should be. Let*s do something about it." 
Then it would be incumbent upon the program manager or the ^principal to 
, work that but. 

Also, in some states- or local districts there probably are poTiciejs'^ 
within school board regulations that would attempt to enforce a souna 
instructional environment. So there may be the route of grievance or 
complaint^pieocedure, whatever tool is available to the local teachers to^ 
work out problems. 

. \ , : - ■ •> - • 

BARBARA WHITE: In our loc^l school district, through negotiations, we' 
have an article on special education specif ications and if classroom 
teachers disagree >7ith the pTatrement of the child we do have 'a .section 
which says, that any teacher may. request reconvening of the Qommittee /or 
recertification ,or review of the case. It wis a very big issye in bar- 
gaining two year-s ago, and currently we are operating under-^his s>t$;ten). In 
fact,.^in our school tnfee chi^ldren who were put into resource rooms wh6re 
it was inappropriate Have had their programs changed already this year. 

:^ * I ' ' ' 

• BB: However, when this h'as been^done, the meeting was held when I 
could npt attend and the deCisjon was actually made by 'people other tha^i 



^ose who**worked the most with this child. So evjen though we have this 
section in our local *contract ^nd can request a meeting, whether anything 
iS' done'with that request, or whether a decision is reached with\our input, 
is questionable. , ' 

DN:' One of the tjene fits "of PL 94-142 to both special and, general 
education teachers is that for the first-time the teacKe^Ms recognized as^ 
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EP meetings. State laws 
and evaluation procedures 



one of -the professionals who. must be preserft at 

and regulations almost entirely involve placemen. .,..uu..w.. u^cuu. 
which specify that administrators be present, thbt psychologists, medical 
doctors, social workers be present. There is alUst a total jexclusvi on of 
the teacher and the parent, the two people who k,how th^t chijd best\ 
PL 94-^142 gives an opportunity for the teacher and the pareat 
that they be present. 



1 



to 



ins\st 



RC: Do you believe'a policy should be impl (imented-An alTstates, to 
give;any teacher the right to ask replacement? J i^now one state has pas 
this provision in state legislation. 



passed 



What we want is the right for a reconsideration; not to 
preconceive what program they should be inr just the right to review .a 
case. It is nice to say we should work with the pai^ent, but -teachers are 
-aften too timid to ask. I don't believe it is realistic to assume we are 
going to say to the parent, "You 'should be concerned,' because I don't • 
believe your child has the right placement." Three-fourths of the parents 
just want their children to be happy in school and get| a good education. 
And pften the school distri'ct believes we are conspiring with the parents 
against th-e school district. It can be very ticklish, and a lot of ■ 
teachers won't put themselves, on the line" to do that. 



Gt: If the law- -be it the federal or a* state law- -requires an 
organized avenue of appeal when^parents disagree with the lEP, maybe there 
shouTdFe a simi,lar, organized appeal for teachers also. , 



DN: 



The lEP does requires that the teacher inforn- parents regularly 



about the progress of the child. That is- good educat 
and the taacher wouldn't be going out on a limb to te 



onal .practice anyway, 
1 parents the child M 



ns not doiRg well,^that there might be a more appropr La-te situation. Also, 
most state regulations have provisions for reevaluatiin of the child, not 
just wjjat is requi^red'by federal law, which is a revi:ew annually and a 
complete reevaluation 'every three years. It is possible to request 
reevaluation more often if^ t-here is indication of^need; all a teacher__has 
to do is document in writing that this is ngedecl. You are responsible for 
informing people, that the child is in need of reevaluation because he or 
she doesn't appear to be succeeding or progressing in that environment. 
But any other kinds of_ appeal probcTbly wiji have to come through ^ . 
litigation. • • * • ^ 
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BW: I feel it'is a faTlapy, though, to beTi eve w"fe. cart tell parents, 
."Perhaps -your child is inappropriately placed; he (or she) isn't making the 
progress we hoped." In^ experience, parents will do -anything to have the 
child go back to the regular classroom--even though he or she is three 
years behind in read>ng, perhaps is in the fourth grade and.still doesn't 
know the alphabet. It is just the emotional relief— "My child-is a regular 
kid again. . • • ' , - 

». 
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DK: sUe otherWints of least restrictive.environmejit need to be 
br\ought out; One is'the idea that children are -to be educated .as close as 
possible "to their homes. To be bused for mi>es for a special program is 
veW hard on handicapped children. Some, of those handicapped children who 
ne&^ special center are on the rt>Ai 120 miles a day, -round trip. And 
iA'done^ frequently n(M for administrative cahvenience rather -than what s 

b^siifor the chil,d. /• , . 4. u . h« w-ith 

Anothdr component pf least restrictive epvironmervt has to do with 
ndnabadeinit settings. Whenever possible, handicapped children^^fliiiSt have 
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cafeteria a^id playground rights with nonhandicapped children, 
lave a&cess to extracurricular activities, vocational p+'O.graftiS, 
ogVams, and scouting programs that are s,ponsored by the- school s,. . 
' strictive. environmetit extends to* all services and activities 
vaiilable to chi-ldren if public school age. We oirerlook this , . 
se we are concerned with what actually happens^ in the 
" the total life environment of handicapped children needs to 
ere appropriate. Simply because™a- chil d is mentally 
"ind, we cannot. exclude her- or him from. alT the various 
1 es . 



r 



RC- ShoVl^ there be any modification in the gradi ng. procedure for 
handicapiped Ehfdren who are placed with-regular students, or should they 
be treated ekac|ly like everybody else and graded that way? 

' M: We have|b'lind chil'dren and deaf children and physically handi - 
icapped children Ind mentally retarded and emotionally dist.url)ed and learn- - 
ling 'disabled; and then we have combinations of a variety of handicaps. . 
Children who have\a speech impairment, and children who are blind or deaf, 
are normally intelligent.. In regular classes, they need t6 be dealt with_ 
as all chilldrWn'ariB, according to whatever grading system is available. 
, The gfadinglproblei^ comes" ui5 where children are mildly retarded, learning 
disabled, ol^ emotionally disturbed and may, because of those problems, have 
other difficulties dealing with competitive situations. . 

RC: Should they be graded differently-,- then? , 



"ON: WhSitl is grading? How slioul d all children be graded? Shoul d. '. 
grading be coLeti tive? Should it be on the bell curve? Should it be on . 
the basis of how children impr^e? Should it be on the basis of how much - 
effort they put in? Should it be different for different. subjects? I 
Vpuld 'hesitate to answer that question specifically on the" basis of the 
Child who has a handicap, if we. are not going to'talk in the larger context 
of what grades mean and what they.don't jiean and how we use grading for all 
children. - V,/- ■ 



BB: For a child^with a pljysical handi-cap an.d no^ other handicap, my 
expectations as a regular •classroom teacher would^^e the same as for the 
other children. If. we -are talking atioift a child wiH) a^mental hajidicap, 
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then iny expectations would have to allow for individual differences, just 
as with the other children in my classroom. That is a difficult decision . 
to inake* Because I teach sixth grade, I reaVize philosophically I cannot 
change" the "•system." When my sixth graders get to junior high school, they 
go into a graded system of As, Bs, Cs, Ds, and Fs^ so part of my respnn^^j ^ 
ibility is to prepare them for this and to knx)w what wi'il be expected of 
them* If these handicapped children will be' following that same procedure 
at the, junior high^ school J evel , then it isonly fair that they be exposed 
to that and learn to cope with it. We allow as^Sjch as possible for indi- 
vidual ^-differences,, the .fact that we all learn at clifferent rates, and try 
to keep their self-image, good. But we cannot shelter them. We cannot make 
exceptions--"because of this y.ou won't be expected to do that"--if, in tiie 
real world, ''they will be ^expected to do it. 'This, to me,, is the "purpose of 
g&ting them back into the regular classroom. 
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. SECTION III 

COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



SCOPE (3F SYSTEM 



(Rules and Regulajtions) 



EachlrTnual prograra^an must include a description, of programs and 
procedures for"the^^?eTopment and implementation of a comprehensive sys- ^ 
tern of personnel development which includes: < 

(a) The ins'ervice training of general and special educational 
instructional , related services, and support personnel; 
■ (b) Procedures to insure that all personnel necessary to carry .out 
' the purposes of the Act are qualified . . . a-nd that activities 
sufficient to carry out this personnel development plan are 

- ■ * ■• scheduled; and ....... 4. * u 

(c) Effective procedures for acquiring and disseminating to teachers 

* ■ and administrators of programs for handicapped children s.ignifi- 
cant information derived from educational research, demonstration, 
"and simiTar projects, and for adopting, where appropriate, prom- 
ising educational practices and materials developed through 
those projects. 



.INSERVICE TRAINING • ^ 

As used in this section, "inservice training" means any trainf-ng other. 
,than that received by an individual ir1-a full-4:ime prograpi which leads to a 

degree. / ^ j a.- i 

Each annual program plaij. must provide that the State educational 
agency; (1) conducts an annual need? assessment to determine if. a suf- 
ficient number of qualified personnel are. available in the State; and (2) 
initiates inservice personnel development programs based on the assessed 
needs "of Statewide significance related to the implementation of the Act. 

Each annual program plan must .include the .results of the Tieeds asses- 
sment . . ., broken out by need fqr new personnel and need for retrained 

personnel. '.' ^ - • -^.u • 4.-* 4.- «- 

The State educational agency may enter into contracts with institutions 

'of-higher educati'on, local educational agencies or other agencies, insti- 
tutions or organizations (which may include parent; handicapped, or other 
" adyooacy organizations),- to. carry out: (1) experimental or innovative 
personnel developmerrt programs; (2) development or modification of in- 
structional materials; and ( 3) ,di ssemi nation of significant information 
derived from educational research and demonstration projects. 

Each .annual program plan ifiust provide that the State educational agency 
insures that ongoing inservice training programs are available to' all 
personnel who are engaged in the education of handicapped children, and 
that th'ese program^' include: (1) the use of incentives which insure par-» 
ticipation by teachers (such as released time, payment for participation, 

' options for academic credit, salary step credit, certification renewal , or. 
updating professional skills); (2) the involvement of local staff; and (3) 
the use of innovative practices which have been found to be .effective. 
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' E5ch annual program plan must: * . * ; 

1. Describe the process used in detennining the inservice training 
' needs of personnel engaged in the education of handicapped ■ ' 
^ children; 

2# Identify the areas in which, training is needed (such as individu- 
alized education prograins, non-discriminatory testing, least 
. -Yestrictive environment, procedural safeguards, and surrogate 
, parents); 

3.,^,5pecify the groups requiring training (such as special teachers, 
Veg.i4ar teacher^^ admi nistrators, psychologists, speech-language 
patnllogists, audiologists, physical education teachers, thev^a- 
peutic recreation specialists, physical therapist's, occupational 
therapists,* medical personnel, parents, volunteers, hearing 
/ officers, and surrogate parents); 

4. Describe* the content and nature of training for each area [under 2 
ab.oye];^-,^ 

5. Describelrdw the training, will be provided In tenns of (i) geo- 
graphic'Jpf scope (such as Statewide, regional, or "local), and (ii) 
staff training source (such as college and univers^ity staffs, / 
State and local educational agency personnel, and non-agency per- 
sonnel ) ; ' , 

6. Specify: (i) the funding sources to be used, and (ii) the time 
frame for providing itf^and .* 

7. Specify procedures for effective evaluation of the extent .to 
which program objectives are met. 

PERSONflEL>J)£V^OPMEN,T PLAN > ' - ^ 

^ach annual .program plan must: (a) include a personnel, develd|Dment 
pla^n which provides a structure for personnel planning and focuses on 
preservice and inservice education nee,ds;1b) describe the results of the 
.needs assessment . . . with respect to identifying needed areas of train- 
ing, and assigning priorities to those areas; and 4c) identify the target 
populations foe personnel deyelfipment^. including generiLeducation and spe 
cial education Instructional^ and administrative personnel, support person- 
nel, anrf other personnel (such as p'araprofessionals, parents^ sur^ogatfe 
parents', and volunt|^ers). ^ ' , . ' 

DISSEMINATION, ^ , ^ * . • , 

t 

Each, annual progYam .plan Imust include a description of the State*s 
procedures for acquiring, reviewing, and di ssemi nating, to general and 
special educational instructional ,at)d support personnel , administrators of 
programs for handicappe^cl children, and'other interested agencies and 
organizations (including parent, handicapped, and other^ advocacy organ- 
izations) significant informat.ion<and promising practices derived from 
'Educational research, demonstration, and other pr*ojects. 

.Oissemi/iation includes: (1) making those personnel, admjmstrators, . 
agencies, and organizations aware of the information and practices;^ (2) 
training designed to enable the establishment of innovative programs and 
practices targeted on identified local needs; and (3) use t)f instructional 
materials and dther media for personnel development and instructional 
programming. ^ * * - -a ♦ ^ 
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ADOPTION OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES _ . ^ ^ 

Each annuaf program plan must* provide for a statewide system designed 
to adopt, where appropriate, promising educatiQnal practices and materials" 
•proven effective thcpugh research and, demonstration. 

Each^nnual program plan must provide ;for thorough reassessment, of 
education^ practices used in the State. 

Each afinual program' plan must provide for the identification of State, 
local, and regional resources (human. and material) which will assist in 
iteeting the. State's personnel preparation needs. - 

EVALUATION • . 

' Each, annual program plan must include: 

(a)' Procedures for evaluating the overaVl effectiveness of: 0) 
the comprehensive system of personnel developSnent in meetjng 
the needs for personnel, and (2) the procedures for cidministration 
of the system; and * ' j • 

(by A description of the monitoring activities that will be undertaken 
to assure the implementation of the con)preherts>^ve system of 
personnel development. \. • . ' 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES , 

Each annual program plan must include a description of technical 
assistance- that the State educational agency gives to local educational 
agencies in their implementation of the State's comprehensive system of 
personnel development. 



--Excerpted from: "Rules and Regulations," Federal Register 42 (163); 
• 42492-93; August 23^ 1977. - 
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r ' , COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF PERSOMNEL DEVELOl^NT 

(Discussion) 

RICHARD^ CORTRI GHT : ^ Aecor?di-/ig to Public Law 94-142, both regular 
jbeachers and special education teachers wne to receive the training 
Jnecessary to implement the law. What da^ teachers need to know to vnptement 
the individualized education programs in order to teach handicapped 
students? j ^ . ^ ' 

GERRY GRIPPER: In rny -opinion, several avenues should be explored by' 
districts to help teachers ^Write ""and implement the TEPs. Fi rst, teachers 
. need accurate information 'about PL 94-142. Many of the fears and frus^ 

trations about the law stem from, the unknown; accurate knowledge may^help. 
, to overcome much of this. Second/ teachers need information on the phys- 
ical and psychological characteristics of" handicapped children; thfey need 
' to know that handicapped children are more like other children than they 
are unlike othel'r chil^^dp84^* Inservice probably wjll be handled best through 
the teacher center approach, where educators with differeat backgrounds and 
^wpertise can share their knowledge and experience related to education for 
'Hhe handicapped. Third, teachers can capital ize ^on existing skills in 
writing and impTementiri^ the lEPs* Many teachers write objectives^ for ^ 
evaluation,purposes; lEPs simply call 'for writing objectives in a different 
" ' form.' 

- The point is clear: educators need deliberate*, planned, ^nd compre- 

hensive experiences to helg write and implement lEPs. By and-]arge, the 
masses of teachers are not'currently being prepared; in f^ij, a' vast major- 
ity are not even aware of the content or the impl ications x)r\ the Education • 
for All Handicapped Children Act. In'my district,* I believe >^'s safe, to 
'say that the average teacher in the field still has no idea what PL 94-142 
is about, let alone its iippl ications. I come from a .fajrly 'large system 
*,with 130,000 students and some 8,000-9,00u professionals--teachers, aides, 
and principals. T personally J earned abotrt the Act through a meeting ' 
sponsored by my local education a-ssociation. Th,e other attendees at that 
' meeting were regular education teachers in el ementary. and secondary^ 
schools, and, not a person .in the Voom had any awareness of ?L 94-142; it • 
took us completely by surprise. 

§ ' As far as what has been done or what is now being done, I- found thaitlny 
district is running a pilot project with a handful of schools in the sysr 
tem. Within this pilot project the special education teacher, the admin- 
istrator or designee; and the parent form a team that writes out the^|EP. 
^ The special education teacher is charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that it il written. The only time^the rfegular educaiticfiS-teachers are in- 
volved, on a resource or reference basis* is when the aftecTal education 
teacher makes, the contact. There seems to be some coaftision as to wfieth^?V 
'^once the pilot project is over, this type of model will be the nonii*,for the 
• 'rest of tne district. The feeling is that te^'ams of administrators from the 
central offices will work with those special education teachers wtthin the 
pilot schools to train speciaT education teachers in other schools.. 

The worry on the part of the regular classroom teachers is: what 
happens if this model doesn't work? I asked the leader of the education 



association, the officers, the'people on ou.r lER commi ttee.^and none Qf 
them were aware of training for regular education teachers. - 

I also asked other special education teachers, who are -not in the pilot' 
project what training they have had about the Taw and its in)pl ications. 
They, too, at this point have not been made aware of its impl ications 'or < 
trained in the process of writing lEPs. When they hear that the law exists 
and how it's going to affect them, they do check; and th^ are told, il/iait 
until the spring, and we'll get this rolling." , u • 

My local education associ.atjon, however, has concerns not only about 
wh^t happens to -the teachers in the district if this particular model does 
network, but also what happens in those schools where there are no special 
eduoation teachers: Who's going to write thfe-IEPs? Who^ss^going to be, 

tnai^Ted in the process of writing them? Who's go>ng to be. aware of the 

----- 



iijipl ications of the law? 



***** 



BARBARA WHITEr To go one' step further', I think it's shocking that ad- 
ministrators don't know. We h^ve not been prepared in any way. iVfound 
out about the federal law through an article in the s.tate educatiorf asso- 
ciation newspaper and because I was a member of the state repr.esen^ative 
asseftibly. The only ones who knpw ab'out it ar^ perhaps the director of 
special- education at the local level, the sui5erintendeht,; and a few top 
administrators-who go' to a lot of conferences and have ^ime to become 
expert in this area; and if 'you ask them a question, they say, "Well, we 
iire work^.ng on it^ We're j^sf getting used to the law and we'll be 
developing a prograiji so that you know about it." . ! 

, We always seem to jumpTinto a program, arid then through pressure from 
.JEhe Jocal education association are r^emedi ated ,by getting some inservice. 
The administration kneW this.wal coming, knew the guidelines, knew when it 
was sypposed to be implemented; but they say, "Take your conference. days — . 
we have^four in our loc^l school system— "go to some coViference and update 
yourself." This law can have good' spinoffs, but right now the spinoffs are 
very bad because of the -lack of planning, . 

LAURA FOUNTAIN: I'^m not trying to defend the federal government li'r aoy 
of us who mi^ght have known inore; than others. There was a law qn.pap^r, but 
r it could have been implemented in many ways. Althbuglf the law was passed - 
in 1975, the final rules and regulations implementjifig this law were not 
ptubljsh^d in the Federal Register until August-23,n 977. So the people who 
had worked intensely with the proposed regulations knew 'a lot of wrong 
things, and only on August 23 did we know how the law' would be implemented. 

' Part of NEA's"^ work earljer was to testify~^publ icly at hearings opposing 
portions of the-requl ations that we thought were not necessarily^.good edu- 
^cation policies for students, teachers, or parervts. We were successful in 
H^^marty of the points we fought against, and flow we have rul es ..and reguUtions 
•that we can deaT with; but in the hassle of trying to g§t school started, a 
.lot of things got lost. ^ . ^ ' 
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^ DIANE NEWKIRK: Teachers haven't been well prepared: none of us have 
,been well prepared to implement this law, A lot of state education associ- 
ations have been testifying to their own state departments of education and 
to the .Bureau of Education for the Handicapped aboljt teachers' needs^to 
understand what the law means and how they are to implement it for the 
benefi^ Of handicapped. children and all children. Teachers need to know 
. that every state must have within its annual approved plan a needs assess- 
ment for the personnel developnient needs of all who are going to be work- 
ing with handicapped chil dren--general education and special education 
'instructional personnel, as well as people who work in related services and 
sujiport services with the handicapped. 

A major component of the rules and regulations for PL 94^142 is the use 
of incentives for teachers, to be involved in their own professional devel- 
opment in working with handicapped' children. The regulations state specif-, 
ically that teachers should be given incentives, such as academic credit,' 
salary step credit, certification renewal, and professional updating 
skills. One way teachers can use these regulations effectively is in 
connection with the Teacher Center Bill that NEA has also^been involved 
with; 'Teacher center professional developmeat emphasizes sTiaring the 
expertise all of us have in the various areas in which we work.- Special 
education teachers need to know what general educators know, and general 
educators need to know what special educators already know. Psychologists* 
need to know what happens in the classroom, and t^»ache.rs heed to know how 
psychol ogist§\evaluate children. If we can establish personnel development 
programs that all of us have input intot we all will receive maximum 
benefit fromjthem. ' 



_RC: Does personnel devel opment mean taking another college course, i'or 
example? * ' ' ^ 

JIM BLANK: It could, •but I have^ found that many universities haven't 
really decided what type of college coiirses they should offer.' I^lany of the 
universities even within a state are offering courses with completely dif- 
ferent philosophical, viewpoints^ I believe it. is very important for uni- 
versity professors^to get together and at least discuss the curriculum 
content of courses and some df^their offerinigs yn relation to PL 94-^^42. 



BETTY BROWN: ' It also tnay mean a different definition of the. role for 
the special ist,~ Who may need to be involved directly in helping the child 
who is in the regular classroom, for example. 

_ DN: This law didn't occur overnight; it is part of a long succession 
of legislative actioiTS"for the handicapped, and il goes back about six 
years. PL 94-142 was precedid by. PL^^3-38b,^ wfi'ich actually contained more 
proVisipns that were new.:and_^dif]Ferent^nd^that a«?e-ii¥;the process of being 
implemented, than PL 94-142 does. It includes the confidentiality , the due 
process procedures, the least restrictive ehviroment concept, i There are a 
lot of ostriches around at policy implementation Tevels who have oot recog- 
nized that special education is one of ^the priorities, that it has a severe 

impact on general educatipn. , ' ' 

* 
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One of -the problems is accepting the idea that special educatio.n is* a 
public responsibility of everyone. slt*s like civil rights legislation; a 
number of things had to happen before people at the local level realized 
they had to do something, and they felt put upon that it was suddenly being 
required. So it is hardly possible these days to pick up a popular mag- 
azine,' journal, or newspaper, or to hear a television or radio news broad- 
cast, without hearing about the handicapped. 



LF: With special education and regular teachers, I try to stress that 
once PL 94-14? and Section 504 cease to be special education protxlem's aVid 
become educational issues, we will have dealt more properly with those two 
bills, because they do affect ,all of regul ar. education as-well as all. of 
special education. That they are being dealt with as just special edu- 
cation problems is shown by the fact that if anybody knows much about them, 
it seems to be the special education people. V<e are hot sure that they 
know about the legislation either,-'or whether what they know is correct. 

RC: Sections 121a. 380-87 of the regulations for PL 94-142 give a lot 
of information about personnel development. The Regulations specify very 
clearly that all personnel involved with 'handicapped children are 'to be ^ . 
adequately prepared. What is appropriate inservice education for both reg- 
ular and special education teachers? 

<b * 

GG: First and foreirfost is allowing PL 94-142 to. become^n' issue that 
is talked aboUt, that people can gain information on, to overcome the fear 
'of what it is all about. Just the awareness will take care of some of the^ 
problertis. Second, a valuefble inservice tool would be to^capita^ize on ^ 
skills that already exist; such as similarities between writing lEPs and 
writing objectives. > . ^ 

DN: Teachers also should become aware, either through courses or 
inservice programs, qf^the characteristics of handicapped children--how to 
identic in you| classroom a child who should be referred for further 
evaluation, \\oWxo par^p'cipate in that evaluation on a multi disciplinary 
team. It's frequentlj^ difficult for. special educ^iti on , teachers, psycho- 
logists, social workers, ^nd general education teacher^ to talk the samB 
language about behavior. We rieed to learn to communic^ite' with' each other 
about the behavior of the child. / 

^- And then, I believe development of lEPs is only a part of what needs to 
'be ^lone. We need to learn how to teaph chi-ldren who have individual dif- 
ferences. This isn*t different from the trend of individualizing instruc- 
tion for all children, ap^preciati ng and knowing how to bui]d on their* 
strengths, how ^ look at children as individuals-, how to help children 
understand each other. We need to learn more about differences in learn- 
ing Styles, classroom management skills. These staff ^development programs 
benefit not only handicapped children J)ut all children. 

Also, we should not overlook the staff tlevel opment need for psy- 
chologists to lea^n how-to work in classropms with teachefs--learni ng not 
just how to give the child a psychol ogical\Bvaluation>; but how to help 
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the teacher understand what that means iii educational- tenns; And staff 
development includes educating administrators, principals, aiid supervisors 
about what really goes on in the classroan. . ^ , ' • - ' ■ 

LF: Some.^of our teachers have said* it quite well : ' they are asking 
that it- De called not igservjce but retraining, because they feel that 
retraining is .what they'need. Inservice has the connotation 'Of a day that 
you spend soit)ewhere listening. - Teachers ivant training to be built on what 
they already know and to be retrained in" needed areas.. It may be called an 
inservice day, b\Jt they J ike the retraining "atmosphere better. 

RC: So far, personnel development Tor regular tea'ohers is almost nil, 
and little is avail^le for special education .teachers; How long will it' 
take a general .education teacher tg learn whaf he 'or she needs to know to' 
teach a handicapped ch^ld in the regular class? 

i 

0 

BB: That depends on the handicap, jthe degree of the handicap, and on^ 
the teacher certainly*. It also; depends, on the number of children with 
handicaps, and whether they all have the same handicap or different ones,' 

I coujd learn very fast how to handle a physically handicapped child 
who needs to be placed in a wheel ch^nr in a certain way a,nd to be taken out 
of' the wheelchair when fie or she needs to be helped physically. Learning 
to deal with a handicapped child with a severe emotional problem would ta^e 
much more time, and on^ university course would not .help me at all. It / ^ 
would *take a great jleaT of retraining for me in other situationsjwi th other 
children with severe handicaps. It is a matter of degree. In the regular 
classroom, I hav^ regular children who are having emotion^ problems, 
1 earning 'problems, and other kinds-^of problems, 

I may never be retrained completely to help an emotionally disturbed / 
child in the Ijest way' that the chil d' shoul d'be helped. But if I'have the 
assistance of an expert who has had the years of 'training necessary, that . 
person should be'^fn the classroom help'ipg me with that child. Special 
education teachers and specialists have spent a great deal of time "learning 
the expertise necessary to teach .the handicapped, 

DrJ: One probTem is that special educators created a mystique/ that we ^ 
have-'some kind o,f magic: . '%0i} can't teach these children; they are spe-- ' 
ciaT. We are specially trained to teach these, children, and we can .take 
th^ off y^ur hands." Now we are'saying, VWe Will' give them back to yoU 
becluse anybody cah teach t;hem.''! The.truth^is we don't have any special ' 
magic. Teaching handicapped children is iTior>e^ lilcejeachinti regular chil-', 
drenf than it is not, and' it is not-possible for anyone ever to know what be 
or she needs to know about teaching any thild. It is a matter of contiqu- 
^ally learning, searching, and being a student; being open to children,.; ^ 
learning from them,'a'nd learning from other teachers^ To say it will take 
any group of people 'any single length of tfm to learn how to do anything 
is to say that teachers don't have intii^^idual differences in their learn- 
ing; that, there is a finite amount infonnation to know^about teaching,'' 
and ooce you learn it you have it all\and that's the end of it, 

-J 
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JB- r don't need 'a universe of knowledge about learning disabilities 
per sel I believe at the local level any type of retraining will belp— n 
may even be inservice, because I have, never been trained in dealing with 
education of the handicappedl^^ But the retraining program should- be an 
in-district course, and it shduld be prepared not by the administrative 
staR not by the special education staff, not by the teachers, but 
jointly. That's why we have acquired a poor taste for the word - . 
"inservice." In the past just one group usually planned thfe inservice 
program, and the, rest-were creluctant participants. That isn't the way it 

should be. ' • . - . u u * 

Part of^ the problem that I see with the inservice and with teachers not 
being readly is that too much came too fast with too little preparation. In 
1958 there were 33 special educ ati on; programs- -1 ocal school district pror 
.gram§"in my entire state. When the law on education for the handicapped 
was implemented in 1973, we had 133 programs, and in 1976^we had'1,200 
progr§ims. That is a-large inc/ease from 1973 to 1975; and then,. for those 
students, we. had to write lEPs eind develop an inservice program as well. 

Now for students who are handicapped or for the parents of jiandicapped 
students, ten years ago wasn't soon enough. But .the actaal implementation 
of the law in many states was concerned a, great deal with how to qualify 
'for the October^ 1 , 1977, admini^stritive funds, and this push created a very 
poor feeTing between special education , teachers and regular classroom 
teachers. Not that the Iciw is no.t beneficial, not that we cannot implement 
it appropriately i but we weren't prepared for that implementation. • 

BW: As far as any one pf us being able to know everything in order to 
deal with a certain child with a certain- handicap who might be coming* into 
the classroom, I believe that is the wrong approach. In the school system 
there already are people with expertise who can share with me as a general 
classroom teacher. The .emphasis has to be qn the team approach. We cannot 
add on or build a bigger pyramid that regular education teachers must carry 
on their shoul ders.;^but if the information is available, we have to free up 
othei? dutij^l-'-paper shufging duties, quasi-administrative duties-^and use 
the ^am appfoach towarcTs'haring. I have experti;5e in a certain area; I 
don't expfect everybody to know my area of expertise^and I don't know 
theirs, but "we work together , on the 'problem. * ' ^ ^ 

Otherwise, there aren't .enough dollars. We aren't naive enough to be- 
lieve we'Ve going to have a massive increase, because 50 percent of mofties 
• for sp^ial education in our state comes frojn the federal government and • 
"it's already used up. We are trying to squeeze out*1ittle bits for profes- 
•^sional development and inservice plans. But we do haV6 a lot of expertise 
right now--just free up the time. , ; 

ON: The teacher centerslcbncept is beautifully integrated with this. 
It's not a matter of experts-^hpever they are--telling teachers; we need 
to share our experiences, our* strengths,, and our difference-^ among our- . 
selves and to learn from each Other. I would like to see per:.sonnel devel- 
opment programs give strong emphasis to the teacher center in professional ^ 
devel opment.^activi ty , 




6G: There is -another very'rfeal reason to stress the teacher center 
approach and the team approach. , Adding one eiore^layer onto the thiirgs that 
teachers* are trained in and retrained for and .inserviced with takes us one 
more step toward reaching the frustration level. So inany^have become 
burned out and have either left* the profession or have- stayed and merely 
gone through the formality of teaching. ' ' ^. 

* RC: In sonie states, certification- requirements are already being ' 
affected by PL 94-142. One state now «is changed its certification- laws - 
and will reqjjire every teacher to be recertified ^i th a. course in special ' 
education- What is the implication for certification or recerti fication of 
teachers because .of this law? 



ffG:* I can only. react based on a simila'r experience, in my district, 
teachers a.re mandated to take a total of three courses- -two in reading and 
lone in human relations^-and any kind of mandate like that is not met with 
the best of feelings. 



DM: The state, department of education in my state is working on 
requiring one course. Introduction to Exceptional Children, in order for 
teachers to become certified in Elementary Education and in order for 
teachers to become recertified, as they must do esyery five years. They 
will need this graduate level course for recerti fication. 

It is important to understand the limi.tations' of such courses. They 
give an academic setting usually, a set of information, but we must learn 
how to translate thi^ into real life experiences in the clTssrot^m. The 
idea of specialists learning to^ork in the classroom with teachers*and 
their learning together how best to help handicapped children is probably 
the most effective way of changing all of our'learning^ 

RC: The. NEA is on recordf as favoring changes in inservice ifeducation' 
for both regular and special education ^teachers* How can the local 
association help ensure appropriate inservicef ' • 

66: One .very good way is to st^i;^ in to,uch with the^ desires of teach- 
ers, and structure suggestions to tH'e local school boards in the basis of 
teacher needs. The local education association is the funnel through which 
the teachers' desires should be made. known. I ,see the local association 'as 
being a mirror of the wishes and needs of^-teachers in that association. I 
understaQd the NEA is providing model contract language for that purpose. 
That is 'one way we may* proceed. 

■ .1/ . ■ ■ 

BW: The local education association can be effective in putting lan- 
guage in contracts to mandate that teachers mjjtst help decide the kinds of \ 
inservice they want during their professional" hours, 'so that the .teachers,. \ 
therefore, are getting what they -want anb need,, not just inservice that \% ' 
dictated. , " ^ ' ' 
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... ^ SECTION IV ^ 

• EFFECT OH the' CLASSROOM ■ . 

(Discussion) ' y 

RICHARD CORTRIGHT: Public Law 94-142 nay be the most mportant edu-^ 
cation legislation in the past ten years, if not m past tioenty years. We 
have discussed the preparation of the' individualized education plan:, the 
placement of handicapped chUdren tn the least restrictive environment, and 
the inservice and preservice personnel developmyit needed to write and 
implement lEPs in both regular and special education. 

The law now has been in effect since October -1, 1977. What • have beerl . 
the effects in the classroom, 4n' terms of attitudes and; achievement, ort ^ 
both the handicapped and nonhandicapped students;^ and what do^ you feet is 
most important for the successful implementation of a handicapped child's 
lEP in the regular classroom? ' ' . \ - • 

BETTY BROWN I- see six key areas that have to be dealt with fojr the 
successful implementation of this Act. in the classroom: (a) a mutually 
accepted definition of "least restrictive"; (b) class size; (c) preparatii)n 
for-the teacher .involved; (d) the criteria used for placement of the ' 
students; (e.) the resources, both materials^and peop]e; and (;f) the time^ 
element. ^ 

There is a great deal of .confusion* about "least restrictive* This 
term needs to be clarified ^d mutually agreed upon :by those involved. 

Class size must be considered when we have handicapped chtljlren in the 
regular classroom, we must have more time and smaller classes in order ^ to 
meet the social, emotional, a^nd afi'a'demic needs of all the children. Yet 
class size has remained as large or become larger with the "majjistreami ng" 
of the handicapped child. I4i my district no allowance or consideration has 
been given for the extra time and energy needed^for the successful adjust- 
ment of all involved; not only in academic areas but a3so in social and 
^emotional areas. .Handicapped students at times have become veryo'mpatient 
waiting for the teacher to have time to, d^l with them in a classroom where 
there is one teacher for 30 students^at the same time, if the teacher 
tries to meet the needs of the harjdlcapped^ student, the other students have 

frustrations. ^ / . 

Preparation will be of grea/c importance; receiving teachers will ha^e 
to tie prepared with retraining p feel comfortable and adequate in dealing 
with problems , they may not ha\Ae^dealt with before* In many cases, /however, 
the receiN^ing teacher of the handicapped child ha'd no pre-staffing or 
inservice preparation before the day scKool opened, when they walked into 
the classroom tO find the handicapped child there. Many teachers felt 
unprepared; they felt inadequate even to begin dealing with these needs and 
problems. Inservice came after the. fact. 

Consideration has not bean given to the best possible placement of the 
handicapped child, w.ho was- placed in a room primarily according to age. 
Many times the handicapped 'children were not. at th^ same ability level as 
other children in that age group; then they felt more pressure, and 
setbacks developed. in their self-imag^. When a handicapped child is placed 
in a regular classr^oom, consideration should be given to the typ e, of c lass- 
room it is: Is it an opjen classroom, with a team approach?^ Is it a • 
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traditional classroom? Is it a classroom with^O to l^duthildren and three 
or four teachers? Is it a classroom where the. ratio is^one teacher to 30 
students? , ' ' - • 

Material and people resources did not precede 'the handicapped child 
into the regular classroom. The resources came later, often much later. 
There was much red tape to go through, and a time lag before the general 
classroom teacher was gi^^en assistance, though the help v/as needed immedi- 
ately. The red tape and time lags must be eliminated as much as possible. 
Services for the handicapped student have .to be on a regular, consistent, 
even a daily, basis. ' • ; . 

As a general classroom, teacher I get concerned about the 'extra 
"resource" personnel^ we have who do not assist directly with the children. 
Individual .prograins developed niust include a greafdeal of direct assvs- 
tance by the "specialist working with the regular classroom teacher. Spe- 
cialists should have a large part of the responsibiltty for implementing ^ 
the lEP. The team approach must be used, and teacher attitudes considered. 

There must be scheduled released time for consultation between the.. ^ 

regular education teacher and the consultant. Consultations cannot be held 
on th^e run--during a hurried lunchtime of at the end of the day when energy 
and emotions are alrea'dy drained. Also, > the time cannot be taken away from 
the preparation time used for the total class. It has to be part of the 
scheduled program for all children. - ^. 

In spite of -all of the frustrations and concerns we have felt, the 
children have learned from each other, and I am very much committed to the 
concept of mainstreaming.- But it must be an evolutionaVy process, not*a 
revolutionary bne. , ^ 

0 

t 
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"JIM; BLANK: I believe .that implementation of the law is. not ^always • 
d'onsi stent with the intent of the law. Th^ intent of Congress is for the 
law to be implemented, under, the guidielines, -^for the benefit of all §tu-* ' 
dents, not just handicapped students. Yet we are saying that in practice 
tl^ law has created 'a great deal of concern and has already been abused. I 
believe what teachers are interested in--besides understanding the .letter 
of the law. and what course they can take as individual teachers--is what 
remedies we have to*^ rectify some of the situations that are occurring. 
When we feel there is an abuse of the law, there should be some type of 
appeal procedure other than negotiations, since only a few states have 
negotiation rights for teachers. , , 

- , BARBaR^' WHITE: There are two things that wi need; one is time, -and the 
'dther is money. In the long run, time is pn ou»\§ide, but it takes a lot 
of money to implement a program. Right now, we^need more materials, 
equipment, and supportive personnel for the regular classroom teachers. 



JB: When you talk about class size, in^ervice training or retraining 
of teachers, and resources, yauVe talking abou^t the' funding level of the 
law as-^Twas authorised. As teachers we need to work through the National 
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Education Association and also state education associations, to make sure 
that the levels of authorizations are the 1-evels actually appropriated. So 
many times the oojectives.and goals of a law- are very worthwhile, bul^ the 
actual appropriations do not meet that. 1 evel . The local negotiations team 
has to deal with that issue,- and there must be cooperation between specia} 
education and regular education teachers to make-their i nput and impaqt- 
known jto thd bargaining t&am. Another avenue is through lobbying efforts 
of the' state education association, to change and implement the state law 
ani} gu-idelines relating to handicapped education." 

RC^ (what has been the effect of the implementation of the law so far 
oh teach(jrs and students? - 

LAURA FOUNTAIN: In^my building the people who are working with ^ 
mentally .retarded children are predominantly the art, music,,^and physical 
education teachers. Jhe physical .education teacher started laSt year; it 
was her idea to try two or three children at a time with the reglilar edu- 
cation children, rather than as a batch. She was gung-ho; shej^anted to _ 
schedule them instantly at the beginning of this year. She said, 
"Everybody just loves these children. They know what they can do, and they 
are *often chosen first because they are some of the most capable An the 
classes we place them in.". The music teacher was opposed to taking them 
other than as 16 students at one time in a room. But we worked carefully 
with personalities and class siz^e, and she too said they are getting along 
fine, that behavior problems h^ave gone down almost to zero and the ' 
interaction betweer\ children^ is great. The art teacher has been for it a>l 
the way through, and has moved one boy up a grade level with the parents' 
permission because h^e had underestimated the child's ability in art. They 
all three are for it now.^-^ I could not have said that at the beginning of 
the year.- 

The most important consideration for the special education children 
that I work with is that the placement really be in the T>east restrictive 
environment, not because of thfe age, or the size, or the handicap of the 
child, bjjt because of the child* s learning ability or learning style. Then 
the student going into a regular class will be more comfortable, and I 
would assume that the acceptance of the handicapped student by the .other 
children would be' easier. For students who are "regular" for certain parts 
of their day, it js really important to them. The track team this year 4iad 
eight out of 16 retarded stiidents participating^ actively and winning first, 
second, third place--oV maytJb cortigg in last. 

The lEP refers not only/to regular education classroom partj^Tipatioji- 
but also, to participation in other regular progrxims.- ^The parerixs and 
par-ti^ul arly discussed sports teams: basketball and tfack at* the ele- 
mentary level, girls and boys alike. I listed this^pjj the lEPs as part of 
the regular opportunity handicapped children would t)e-of fered. Listing it 
is no guarantee that they will mak^ a team but It does say the ,ch'iTd^*s 
able to participate after school hours -in program^. 

The issue of cooperation between Special educators and regular edu- 
cators is indeed o«e that we must consider and deal with. We must find the' 
_ time to solve those problems that can be scJlved through communication^ 
before 'they become issues* 
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GER'RY' GRIP PER: My district is a little different because the people 
are not aware of the 'impl ieations of this law. Since people don't knov/, 
anything about it, there is no judgment of its effects to be inade 'at this 
^oi/it* 

DIANE NEWKIRK: I work primarily in staff development, both preservice 
and inservice^ for teachers and administrators. School systems must ^ 
reevaluate, make .needs assessments, determine where people are cind.what 
resources they have in communities,^ to help people, understand what handi- 
caps are and what handicapped people need. At the- state and local levels 
the education association can be most helpful in informing the community at 
large^ about the provisions of the law and the needs of teachers in learn- 
ing how to work with the handicapped. State'universi ties and state^'edu- 
cation agencies need to develop al ternatives^for parents, teachers, and 
other school 'personnel to learn through their own learning styles. 

BW: A year ago the^ reaction of our staff aha ccxnmunity was very 
positive. It was someJ:hing that they wanted, that they had worked very 
hard for and were all committed to. This year the opposite is true; there 
j's a very depressing, low feeling. We ha^e not had the luxury of 'implemen- 
tation in particular^areas such as art, ..mus^c, and physical education. It 
has been^ frustrating for everyone involved, ^e are now at the point of 
regrouping and trying to move forward as we felt^ were doing last year. ^ 

. J^: We have a total, range of programming: county-run Handicapped 
education systems, a composite of local school districts on their own, and 
the local educatij^n agency. To my knowledge no handicapped education 
students per se have been placed frdin the, county education agency ^in to "the 
public school systems. But I've talked with otjier Veachei^ aroiyid the ^ 
state who feel that the regulations have beeri-imp\erfient^d too soon, too 
fast,:and with too little preparation, especially "in, inservice training. 

BW: J\\e biggest salve that needs to be given to tea^^s in our'school 
district is concrete knowledge and an orderly process with a timeline for 
where we go from here. If teachers are involved in that process, we can 
'lower the blood pressure levels. , ^ 

^'RQ What are the reactions of the regular students ^o the handicapped 
students?. ^ ^ ' * ' # 



-JB: ^Special educators around the state felt that^regular students 
probably did not notice after the ini1:idl period, and there really wasn,*t a 
problem as long as the criterja of least restrictive environment were met. 
If the placement was righ,t, the jtudents adapted very readily. 

BW: We have had quite a number of varied experiences in. our local 
district. It depends on^ the preparation of the specital education students, 
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whb usually go from an environment of eight students per class to one of 
thirty; It also depends on the regular education students and the 
preparation they have had. -, ^ u-i 

I try not to generalize, but let me give some examples. For a while 
some reigular education students were resentful that the teacher was- 
spending a lot of "extra" time helping the new students who had been in a 
segregated special education program, and they warvted their time. 
Soinetiflies it depends on the. kind of handicapped students put into, regular 
classrodhis; for instance, there is a natural tendency for the regular 
education, students to do everything for the handicapped child, not to let 
her or him try to reach for things, to give help immediately if the child 
drpps a crutch, and so on. The regular education children sometimes don^'t 
understand why Johnny gets to feat a brownie in the middle of the morning 
because he has severe diabetes and has to have the sugar; they want a 
brownie, too. The teacher has to be very sensitive about .little things 
that happen that the teacher may not even be" aware of . , 
" I am-'peally concerned about the special education Children who come 
ba'Sk to the regui:^r classroom. A§ an elementary counselor working with 
large numbers ofthese children, I thought the first .week was beautiful; 
the handicapped children were excited. Then all of a sudden they lost ' 
their self-confidence. They were crying; they didn't want to come to^ 
school' because they felt dumb. 'Here was .a thjrd-grade child who didn't 
have cursive writing skills. Here, was a child that came from a classroom 
of six students and now is one of thirty, and was disorganized as to how to 
start an assignment. They got lost and frightened, so they lost their 
positive self-image and didn''t want ta<:ome to school. 

.Of course, these things are being remediated. We are gettijjg so much 
experience "now, and we are starting to beCome more sensitive, but it goes 
in up and down cycles. We just have to be sensitive and learn how to 
. remediate the situation. 



LF: ^ I- have trouble believing some of the children having these 
frustrations were indeed placed in the least "restrictive environment. The 
regulations say,' "In selecting a least restrictive environment, consider- 
ation is-given to any potential harmful 'effect on the child or on the • 
quality of s«rvices which he or she needs." It seems to me that you are 
describing not only potentially harmful effects but' effects thpit have 
affected harmfully and services which are indeed less than the children 
need. 

Were I in that situation Ij^uld go to the individual parents, explain 
the problems, and read them the due process procedure as spelled out .in 
PL 94-142 and state" guidelines. If the parents cannot -understand the due 
'process procedure, an advocacy ^roup. can and will work for these children. 

DN: The law is saynng that children^who have special needs njust be 
identified and served. Teachers have problems in classrooms because th§y 
have not been able to convince people that rChil dren nee'd to be identified 
^and served^,', and they haven't had a part in, the process of .identifyi ng, 
evaluating, placing, 'and serving those children. We how have an oppor- 
tunity to say that, ^according to the guidelines of the state and the 
criteria in determining who is and is not handi chapped, this child appears 
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to have a certain fcind of behaviori^and must be eyaluat^ed* It must be 
.determined whether the child has .individual needs that meet the special 
education eligibiltty requirements; and if so, those needs must be served* 

A number of children have been on waiting ilists to be evaluated, or 
have beeif on waiting lists^nce Ihey were- evaluated and considered eli- 
gible* There was no' room in the 1 ear nijjgh'^K^bi 1 i ties programs, there- 
fore thel:hild had -to wait* There wa^Tno rooin^a the class for the 
retarded, so a"^ child would be put onr a wai ting. 1 ist. That cannot happen - 
anymore* What Should be happening /is that, in addition to the children 
entering the regular classroom from special programs, there ought to be an 
exodus, of children who have not beeVf appropriately served. We alfe not 
piling more on, v/eVe actually helpiri^to refine th'e process of giving 
every child the program he or she 

BB: I love what J hear you saying should be * What I *m raying is: This 
is happen'ing. The waiting 3ist you are talking about is my claissroan. And 
it*s in the classrooms of a lot of teachers. That's where those children 
ai^ waiting. 

DN: The be^ning of kn-owing how to make what should be a reality is 
to know the provisions of the law and how to operate within the law to make 
sure these things happen. 

BB: The other aspect is the red-tape: You can*t get by it. I had a 
child tested in March,, ancf the lEP meeting was not held until November. 
Meanwhile,' you know the law and I know the law, and a l^ot of the other 
teachers know it. We still have a-'waiting period, we still have the ^ 
channels Jto go through? *we still have all the other problems. ^ , 

JB: I know about a handicapped student ^placed in the wrong learning 
.environment. The student didn't belong in the regular classroom--i t was 
just a mistake in tiie*^typing 5f the lEP. But when the parents Were 
informed that the ch'ild really belonged in another class and that everybody 
on'the^team was in agreement, the parents said, "No, he is getting along so 
well in there and likes the class so well, let's just leave him there."' 

If the parents of a handicapped child wanted to put the student into a 
special program, how long would the appeal procedure take? 

-f 

DU: There -are different timelines in different states,- so you would 
have to consult the specific state regulatfons or administrative guide- 
lines. There are several levels of appeals and the chi.ld remains in the 
same environment while the appeals are being^made. 

^ JB: If there were an appea.l procedure and a reevaluation of the 
original .education program for that youngster, it might be a* much more ' 
expeditious process'. 
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bw: They apparently also can request an outside evaluation, .and that 
^extends the process. 

• BW- Let me aeal with the "stigma" of special education. You have 
- proposed that we tell parents we think they ought to appea1--that we don t 
think the child is in the' right enviromient. Probably 80 percent of the 
parents who reluctantly allowed their children to be in a special education 
program originally want thair children-back in the regular environment and 
then they get that opportunity. For us l.ater to go to them and s^, We 
want to reevaluate the situation your child would function best in -.-they 
won't buy it. All they ^re interested in is getting the child back into 
the regular setting--even though the child is experiencing the frustrations 
. we. described, rt^ is naive to think we can get parents to do a lot of these 
things. ' , ' ' , ' 

DN: Let's separate the handicapping conditions before talking about ^ . 
stigmas, .and about whether or not parents want Iheir childre'n in regular ^ 
classrooms. We cannot equate a b]ind child, a deaf child," or a physically 
handicapped child, and the programs 'that they need and the interests of ^ 
their parents, with a mentally retarded child. Parents of ,de,af children 
are very much concerned that their children not be educated in general 
education programs for the most. part; that least restrictive environment . 
" dpesn't force their children olit of programs 'wi th total communication, witn 
^special equipment, with soecial teachers. Many parents of children who are 
severely mentally retarded don't want 'their children .in .general education 
environments because of the stigma and the problems the children hav6 and 
the hassle -they get from other students\ But parents of the m'ildly re- 
tarded child will do anything not to hayeXthat child called mentally re-- 
tarded; "learning disabili,ties" are much Vore acceptable. Parents don]f 
. want their children to be called seriously emotionally disturbed; they d ^• 
rather the child have an- "educational handicap" Or a "learning disability. 

RC: ,The,NEA position is to work witH the parents of handicapped 
children, when possible', because of their special rights written into the 
law^and regulations. ;^ • ' ^ 

DN: It is important for parents. to understand theirtPights and their 
child's rights to due process. Parents must give permission to evaluate a 
child, and to place the child in a special education program; this is a. 
federal law and is also a' law of regulation. Parents of handicapped 
•S*.children have the right to asjc that their child be evaluated, and to.be 
involved in the evaluation. Following the. determination of eligibility, 
* they are to be involved in the conference for writing the lEP. The child's 
* parents and teacher are the individuals who know the strengths and the 
needs of the child. 

Once a child is found eligible, goes through the lEP process, and is 
placed itt* a special education program'*, it is then the responsibility of 
parents to stay informed', to be involved with the teacher, to carry put 
consistent programming for the child at home and at school. For the* 
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continuity -of the child's progrtim it is frequently netessary for 'the 
home and sclipol Id communicate even more closely than it is for other 
children. If there' is to be a change in the HP-^regardi ng services, 
placement, or annual goals and objectives--then the parents have to be 
consulted, the parents .nay initiate a reconvening of the lEP committee if 
they are not pleas-ed with the progress of the child; they^may refuse to 
have axhild placed or to continue placement at any time^ in the school 
program, eittier refusing to sign or indicating^ that they want *the child out 
of the program. In most states, school systems can appeal, acting in the 
best interest of the child, but parents have the right to appeal decisions 
made by the school and to carry-that appeal process into the courts, if 
necessary. * v.. 

Parents of the handicapped are chiefly responsible for the federal law 
and for most of the state laws that have come about through the past few 
years. Handicapped children have not been in education programs, have not 
been appropriately served, in much greater numbers than regular children, 
and the parents of handicapped children have had more difficulty in getting 
professionals to understand their children*s needs^ Therefore, the con- 
cerns we have as educators- -how to implement the law, how to admi nister the 
law, how to live with it day-to-day, given all .the other priorities of the 
school--are frequently not seen by parents. All they can see is that their^ 
children have not been g(?tiing what other children have been getting, .and 
their children now have rights under the law for the fir^st tme. 



RC: How can teachers work with parents to make the law work? 

BW: Teachers should work through their local education associations, 
^ast year we made contact with every parent group in the area. They told 
u^'their concerns and we told them our perspective, teachers* concerns 
about implementing the law and developing the adyisory committe'^s. I 
believe we can work together very effectively becaifse we are after the same 
end product, the best education for their child. More and more parents 
want to deal directly with teachers because teachers are le'ss devious in 
answers and giving double talk than administration. 



GG: The biggest .tool is communication 'to keep the information flowing 
freely on a two-way basis. This is another area where we can capitalize on 
what exists in most school' di stricts. That rs parent-teacher contacts, 
>/hether through conferences or phone calls or PT4 meetings. " In my : 

^^district, every teacher at the elementary level is required in the first 
reporting period--g^neral ly^the first nine weeks--to have a f^ice-tb-^face 

'Conference.,wi th the parents of every child in that teacher's classrbopi. 



DN: * The state education agency must appoint an advisory ^Comm^ittpe to 
the state, and local education agencies may have advisory councils also. 
On these advisory committees are to be parents of the handicapped children, 
handicapped individuals, teachers, teacher educators, peopVe who are 
responsible for teacher education programs, and state orOocal education 
administrators. 
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JB: I also have heard some concern that once the child is placed, the 
parents don't really care anymore-, as long as they know the child is in an 
educational environment that seems to meet his or her needs; in other 
words,. the initial placement is fine. " 
» 

LF: I don't be 1 i eve .there are any parents in the United States who do 
not 'care ab'out their children's education. Some parents who have 1-ived 
through a great amount of fi'ustration might say, "I do not care. But that 
is a learned response because of the years the child has been unable to 
receive ati appropriate education. They have had to learn not to care, 
because if they^aid liow deeply they cared they would be- torn asunder. ^ . 

* • dV: '•>TIrey" have been fighting and fighting to get their child placed; 
finally now they, can'turn their attention to other things. Just having the 
child somewhere is so much better than before that now they feel relief. 
They could be asking for a better quality of education if they knew th-e . 
right questions to ask. * . * 

JB: ' I was referVing to the importance of the parents* conferences. ^ 
If the parents don!t3 show up for the conferences some^ teachers belieye^thf 
parents' concerns arb not as great as they would like.. But even in ^the ^ 
regular classroom, fr^ elementary to juni^or high to senior high sc^|oo^, ^ 
there is a decrease ^n the numBer of parents Who attend those conference's^' 

R£: What has been the experience with parents of nonhandi capped ,| 
students as a ^esulll of the law and the placement of handicapped children^ 
with their childr^?^ . ♦ — " 

BW: Parents soipetimes wonder-4f their regular child is, getting as much 
teacher time as before the handicapped children came into the classroom. ^ 

DN: One of the; benefits' of this law, n6t just for handicapped chil-/ ' 
dren, but all children, is^that.it will g^iy^ children an opportunity to | 
grow up in an environment where indivi'Qual differences are appreciated, 1 
where regular children can see* that chtldreifi who have han^'caps are m'ore^ 
like. them than.theyi cire not. - , / ^ ' - ' ^ 

We grew up in ah environment where we w$re protected and. shp^tered f^om 
: handicapped children; we couldnit learn froni them, nor theyHt^ us. And 
when it is not possible to interact with pebple We develop a lot of stereo- 
types, and a lot of impressions and fears. ^There are misconceptions abo^t 
handicaps. One newspaper had an article retently about a^ school in whicfij 
trainable retarded children were to be going to school, and use' the same]; 
cafeteria and the same playground as the other children. Parents in the/ 
community panted a. fence put up in the middle of the pUyground to j^eep jthe 
trainable handicapped children on one side pf the fence and their children 
on the other side.^vAnd they wanted the cafeteria time spTit, so that at^ no 
time would the children be mixed. It was a^ though trainable mentally J 
\retarded is catching and if you get too close you might cafch itT \ 
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We have a responsibility not only to educate ourselves but to educate 
the whole, community. T-he tact that our c'hildren will be growing up knowing 
about and learning to live- with the handicapped is going to iiiake. it a lot 
easier for .them. It will be much more comfortable for our children to live 
in a world of diversity when they learn to appreciate all people. 

RC: Special education teachers are. concerned that they will lose their 
jobs as a result, of this law. . ' , 

DM: I have had an experience with that. One county was informed by 
the state department of educatibn that, in order to -comply with their state 
law— and now the federal law--they should be serving 25U hand^icapped 
children. So the county fired all of its teachers of the e#cable mentally 
retarded and the learning disabled; they hired three speech therapists and 
gave th^m a caseload above the state -nipimum, and -then said they were 
serving 25U children. Of course, this is not in compl iance, with the law, 
either in spirit or in actuality. 

' ■ > \ • . 

RC: What h^ve your local and state education cissocia.tions don(? and 
what ought they to do to implement PL 94-142? 

Gji: While I fully .support the intent of the law and the best education 
for all children, tpere are some very realistic problems concerning its 
imple,nientation* Some Of those can be detrimental 'to teachers or ^ 
detrimental to the child, and I think we have to recognize' that fact. L 
believe t>ie role of education associations at the local, state, and 
national levels is' to support the'Act,>but at the same time to be a>^are of ^ 
the problems that arise and design instruments and- strategies to protect 
not only the teacher tut the child as well.. 
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pH: In my state tjie Governor appointed a panel to study the impli- , 
cations of PL 94-142 on state law and .regulations and to recommend; changes 
to bring state policy finto compliance with the law. The president^ of the 
state education associlationT^aTT-tirticulate and informed woman, waslap- 
pointefd to that commil^tee. She very effectively hated th§ associ^itio.. 
position regarding thet need for professional development, for irtsepice 
education that teacner^s help design, for informing all teachers about the 
implications of the^ la^W and their responsibilities^ under it. T ' 

Raising the consciousness of the. people in .the' statfe department of 
ediication is*;a prioi^iy for, the state association, *and raising the! 
consciousness of localf educators is ajocal. association priority. | " ! 

dw: -^I see at lea^t three things teachers and teacher advocate orga- 
nizations .have to do on a local level. First, within our own teacher ranks 
we need to be bringing the special education staff and the generali staff 
together ^s a team in baking the new l«w work. Second, teachers ahd. 
local association leaders need/to be as knowledgeable as the 1 oca nil ^ 
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administration, or more so, to monitofr wha*t is happening at the local level 
and not be hoodwinked.. Third, the Weal associations must insist on high 



priorities for educ^aJting teachers' as to how to make the program work. 



LF: My state has tried vary haVd in thelpast few (honths to give 
ipfofmation and knowledge to as many\ regul ar Wnd .special education teachers 
as possible. Along wjth 4isseminatio\i of th^ PL 94-142. rules and regu- 
lations,' the Section 5y4 rules and .regul atians, and the state law and state 
plan for compliance with PL'94-r42, we'Vejplit together an "alphabet soup" 
sheet that we use with regular educatiorhand special education ^teachers* so ^ 
that we all know the terminology. In our'SU UniServ units, yie ^re forming ^ 
monitoring committee^ which will work with parent and advocacy groups, as 
iwell 'as the state advisory council, to watcb for any misapplication of 
PL 94-142 or our state laws and regulations. , 

B8: I seevfour key areas. First, I^ee class size as a state cdnfcern. 
Our state sets the class size now for special educatipn classes, and if we 
'are going to have a wo'rking system with tne handicapped children we will 
ihave to control -that. /Second, I see a grjeat need for built-in, scheduled 
''planning time* Third is a totaV commitment, more than the token adminis- 
Itrativ^ support that is given. Fourth, II see a need for two-way inter- 
Ucti6ri.;*ln. our system, special educatiort nas much more than the regular 
^classppom has in a lot of ways:" art, music, and physical education pro- 
Sgrams and special facilities that we do .not have. It would be very easy 
to have the regular classroom children tfflcing part in some of these 
^iCtivities. , j ^ . , 

- I \ X 

JB: I bel^evei those are priorities pf the local ,and state education 
associations. ^It/is important to get a dlear understanding of what some of 
^ the jterms mean and what the impl ementatic^n date's are; the state association 
can be very helpful working through the ^tate departments of ^education to 
irdn out problems before^ they becomd major negotiation issues at the local 
level. Class size'al^ "is very important, especially when you are talking 
of p^utting hahdicappea students in a classroom with. 30-32 students. 

gL: I wholeheartedly agree vdth tJ\iaL description, of the natfopal and 
state' rorles. However, in those states wn ere bargaining is not perjnissible, 
the, local association has to take a different approaciv It is iitcumberit 
upon the local association to stay in tojuch with the teachers and to 
proyijje two-way communication vehicles, jso thatteaphers can contact their 
local^ association regarding Imperatives jin the classrooms. "^At that point 
it 1S| up to the 1 ocal. association to makje known to the local school agency, 
or local schppl bdard, the feelings of t]eachers so , that these imperatives 
canjb.ecome a reality. 's 

_The federal law,^PL 94-142, calls for state advi so ry. 'panels ttf monitor 
the implementation of the law within eadh state. Teachers^must mike prob- 
lems ^known tq,,this advisoYy ;panel ; -i t is aTsp imperjative 'to get teachers on 
tbese/-a^dvisory\ panels, so that the need^ and views ^of teachers are^ 
represented. , , ' * -/ 
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If the parent if not satisfied with the implementation of the lEP, 
there has to be anorgenized Vehicle to resolve parent grievances. leath- 
ers are in a very advantageous position in teniis of ane-on-one lobbying 
with the parent. The parent appeal process is mandated, and teachers can 
make use of that process. • ' . 



RC: The National Education Association has supported Public Law 94-142 
and is committed to its 'proper impVementation. While' there is diversity of 
points of view, and some dissatisfaction with its implementation, there" is 
general satisfaction y/ith the law. We will continue to work to see that 
compliance does take place so that all peopl e--bandicapped children and • 
their patients, regular students and their parents,- and teachers, both reg- 
ular and special— can fulfill their appropriate roles. We consider - 
RL 94-142 a special law for' special peopl e— students, piarents, and . 
teachers. ' ' ^ ^ .' 



NEA RESOLUTIOf^ 77-33- -Education for AH Handicapp ed Children 

The National Education Association supports -a- free' appropriate- public 
educatfSft for all -handicapped students in a least restrictive environment 
which is determined by maximum teacher involvement. However, the NEA 
recognizes' that to impl ement -Publ ic Law 94-142 .effectively, 

•.„a. A favorable learning experience must be created both for 
• ■ handicapped and non-handicapped students. 

bt Regular and special education teachers am^ administrators must 
share etiually in planning and implementation for the disabled. . 

c. All staff should be adequately prepared for their roles through 
inservice training and retraining. 

/ 

d. ;A1 1/ students should be adequately prepared for the program. 

■ , e. .The appropriateness of educational methods, mate^rials, and . 
siipportive services must be determined in cooperation with 
|{ilassroom teachers. 

f. iThe classroom teacher(s) .should have a n~ appeal, procedure , ' 
regarding the implementation of the. program, especially in terms 

I of student placement. ' '\ ' 

) " . 

g. ^Modifications should be made in class size, using a weighted 
■ iformula, scheduling, and curriculum desiign to accommodate the 

j demands of 'the program. 

There. must be, a systematic evaluation ^nd reporting of program 
I developments using a plan which recognizes individual differences. 

i* I Adequate funding must be^rovided and then used exclusively for 
1 this progranit ' 1 . ^ 

j.i*The cjassroom teacher(s) must have a major rol£ in determining 
individual educational\ programs and should become member(s) of 
^7 school assessment teams. ' I 

Adequate released •time must be. made avplable^for teachers so that 
they can cafry out the increased demands uppn them.' 

? 

Staff reduction will not result from implementation of the program. 

r , ^ ■ L ^ ^ . 

Additional benefits negotiated for h'aniiicapped students through 



local col lective^.bargaining agreements must be honored 



J Communjca^^on among all involved parti?e^ is. essential to 
i succes§ of the program. ; t 
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e: ; Additional information about the NEA pdsition regarding PL 94-142 is 
v..v.ila»le from the Division of Instruction and Professional Development, 
Natiorijal Education Association, 1201 16th St. i N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 



ABOlTT ERIC-EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER 



ERIC 

ERIC is a nationwide ipformation system of the National Institute 
of Education, designed to' serve and advance "Afneri can education. Its 
basic objective is to provide ideas and information on significant 
current. documents (research reports, articles, theoretical papers, 
tested methods, -published or unpublished conference papers, newsletters, 
and curriculum guides or studies) and' to publicize the.availabil ity of 
such documents. Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on a separate 
subject matter area; acquires, evaluates; abstracts, "and indexes docu- 
ments; processes many significant documents in the ERIC system; and 
publicizes available ideas apd information to the educ'ation community 
through its own pu.b^li cations, those of Central ERIC, and other education 
meaia. ' 5 • 



THE CLEARINGHOUSE ON TEACHER. EDUCATION 



iQco ^^^^ Clearinghouse .on Teacher Eaucatlog, established JuVie 20, 
1968, IS sponsored by four p^pfessjonal aroups-the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education .(AACTE). {sepes as fiscal agertt) ; the 
American Alliance for Health* Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER); 
the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE.); and the, National Edujcation. . 
Association (NEA),. The Clearinghouse scope is the preparation of educa^- 
tion personnel and, since March .1973, selected aspects ofhea-lth education, 
physical education, and recreation education.! ; 



AcQuisiTibNs ■ ^ ^ j , ■ : 

One of the main tasks of the Clearinghouse is the ^acquisiti'on of 
documents within its scope. Jhe Clearinghouse regularly receives pub- 
lications from schools and professional assocjationsaround the «<Juntry. 
But the majority of documents must c-ome unsolicited, f rbitr reseanchersv-^ 
teachers, and project direct{)rs who have prgduced or are'-^jpfoducing-- 
materials within these subjeh areas. All dofcuments sent to the Clear- 
inghouse are evaluated by subject experts. If they meet Clearinghouse - 
selection criteria, they are, abstracted and indexed for announcement in 
the abstract journal , Resources in Education (RIE) . The. majority of RIE 
documents are then made available for study on microfiche at over 600 
locations (universities, public libraries, pr|fessibnal associatS'ons, ' 
government agencies) that ha</e an ERIC microf)c|:ie collection, documents' 
ean usually be purchased in ijiicrofiche or "hafdcopy" (xerographic repro- 
duction) from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), P. 0 Box 



190, Arlington, Va. 22210.'' i 
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